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HANCOCK VILLAGE — INSURANCE COMPANY HOUSING NEAR BOSTON 





THE COVER 
PICTURE... 


Built by the John Hancock 
Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
789-family Hancock Village is a 
good example of what Architec- 
tural Forum calls “fiduciary 
colonial” design. It is located 
on a 140-acre tract in the Brook- 
line West Roxbury area of Boston. 

There are no back yards at the 
Village. Front entrance—-top view 

opens into hallway that leads 
into both kitchen and living room. 
Rear door—bottom view—opens 
from dining space on to terrace. 

The Village boasts radiant heat- 
ing with individual thermostatic 
controls—also, a unique method 
of garbage disposal whereby daily 
collections are made _ through 
small exterior doors under kitchen 
sink (note in top picture). Shop- 
ping, laundry, garage, and play 
. fac_littes will all be provided. 


THIS MONTH... 
Taft-ENerder-Wagner bill passes 
Senate; House hearings scheduled 

page 91 
Dr. Winslow shows that fight for 
better housing is in the American 
tradition page 94 
Highway planning ielated to hous- 
ing and urian redevelopment 

page 102 
New York City Housing Authority 
pioneers in cost reductiors 

page 105 
Tenant - maintained landscaping 
program outlined page 109 


Tenant selection policies recom- 
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The housing consumer... 


In recent years we have begun to hear more about the housing consumer. 
But isn’t it a fact that this phrase still sounds a little new and strange 
in comparison with such old standbys as homebuilder, home owner, mort- 
gage lender, building tradesman, city planner, or even housing official? 

Perhaps in this otherwise unimportant comparison of words lies a clue 
to one of the weaknesses of current housing thought and practice. For 
fairly obvious reasons, many people in this country have come to think 
of housing, not exclusively, but primarily as a series of complicated 
questions about production, finance, and investment. Look back over a 
few years —do these sentences stir any recollections? “Your own home 
is the only property you can buy that won't depreciate in value ... We 
must have a big housing program to increase employment, to prime the 
pump, and to start the economy on the up-grade once more . . . Housing 
is an essential part of the war effort . .. We should have 900,000 prefabri- 
cated houses in 1947.” 

Certainly housing, seen as business practice, as a technical problem, or 
as an object of public policy, deserves more rather than less attention. We 
must not forget, however, that housing is, in the jargon of the economist, 
“a durable consumers good.” The $64 question on all steps in housing 
production, finance, investment, or public policy is simply: does this 
practice or policy make housing serve better the needs of American families? 

Because this simple truth is so seldom emphasized and is so often 
neglected, all housers should welcome the National Conference on Family 
Life, which is holding its big meetings in Washington on May 6, 7, 8. Like 
the old grey mare, the American family “ain't what she used to be.” Unlike 
the mare’s troubles, some of the changes in the American family are the 
natural and proper evolution of a social institution in a changing economy 
and culture. But many of the changes can't be so explained. There are 
disturbing and ominous developments — and housing undoubtedly is con- 
tributing to some of them. It is high time thoughtful Americans — citizens, 
professional people, specialists and experts of various kinds — took a long, 
hard look at the present position and problems of the American family, 
appraised the changes, tried to agree on diagnosis of the ills, and joined 
hands in assuming responsibility for the necessary remedies. 

In the Conference’s work — in which NAHO, NPHC, the National Com- 
mittee on Housing, and many well known housing folk are taking part — 
there is a fine opportunity for housers to get new slants and fresh inspi- 
ration, to see even more clearly the significance of their job, and to unite 
with other public spirited citizens in a task second to none on our domestic 
scene. 

Coleman Woodbury, Chairman 
Housing Section 
National Conference on Family Life 
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The Senate on April 22 passed the 
Taft-Ellender-Wagner bill (S. 866) 
in substantially the same form that 
was recommended by the Joint Com- 
mittee on Housing. It was adopted 
without opposition by a voice vote 
after a week of lengthy and often 
bitter debate. Real test of its strength 
and of its genuine bipartisan sup- 
port came the day before the final 
vote, when the Senate voted 49 to 
35 to keep the public housing pro- 
visions intact—24 Republicans and 
25 Democrats supporting public 
housing and 18 Republicans and 17 
Democrats voting to strike it out. 
The bill had unexpected southern 
Democratic opposition in the face 
of a renewed appeal for its support 
by President Truman on April 14. 

The bill has gone to the House 
where Chairman Jesse P. Wolcott of 
the House Banking and Currency 
Committee has announced hearings 
to begin May 3. Mr. Wolcott pre- 
dicts that a measure will be ready 
for a vote in the Houre before the 
end of May. However. there is some 
disposition to expect that public 
housing may be left out of such a 
bill. If that happens, and if the 
House itself goes along with its 
Committee recommendations, the 
final decision on public housing will 
be left to a joint Senate-House con- 
ference committee. In the meantime, 
the petition to bring the bill to the 
House floor without further consider- 
ation by the Banking and Currency 
Committee has collected about 120 
signatures out of the 218 required. 

In the Senate the bill had been 
pending for nearly a year, since 
April 24, 1947. when it was orig- 
inally reported by the Senate Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee. On 
April 8, 1948, the Committee re- 
ported out a new version of the bill 
in the Flanders amendments. which 
had been introduced on March 15 to 
bring the bill in line with Joint Com- 
mittee recommendations (see March 
JourNAL, page 59). Committee vote 
on the amendments was 7 to 6—the 
same ratio by which it had reported 
out the original bill the year before. 
On April 14 the debate opened in the 
Senate and on April 15 Senator Taft 
introduced the Flanders amendments 
as a substitute for the original bill. 

McCarthy Amendments 
Before the Senate had a chance to 
consider the Flanders amendments, 

however. Senator McCarthy offered a 
series of 16 amendments of his own 
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to (1) substitute provisions of his bill 
(S. 2317). some of which were iden- 
tical with certain provisions of the 
Flanders amendments, and (2) re- 
strict public housing occupancy to 
families receiving relief. Although 
the McCarthy proposals were tenta- 
tively accepted by the Senate, with 
few exceptions they had no lasting 
effect, since the entire bill was later 
replaced by the Flanders version. 
Major controversy over the McCar- 
thy amendments centered around the 
proposal to give occupancy prefer- 
ence to relief families, who, the Wis- 
consin Senator charged, were being 
denied admission to low-rent public 
housing. It was finally resolved 
through a compromise proposed by 
Senator Taft and agreed to by Sen- 
ator McCarthy to insert in the final 
version of the bill a clause providing 
that in all new public housing, “as 
between families of equally low in- 
come otherwise eligible for such 
housing, the public housing agency 
shall not discriminate against any 
such families because their incomes 


are derived, in whole or in part, from 
public assistance.” 
Cain Amendment 

In accepting this compromise, Sen- 
ator McCarthy said that he would “go 
along 100 per cent” with the public 
housing provisions. Nevertheless, on 
the following day he voted to strike 
the public housing section from the 
bill because, as he put it, “I still 
believe that it would be well to sep- 
arate public housing from the re- 
mainder of the bill.” 

The vote to strike public housing 
(Title VI of the final version of the 
bill) was taken on an amendment 
proposed by Senator Cain, who said 
he doubted whether adoption of this 
title “would result in creating within 
the immediate future one additional 
unit of housing.” This issue was 
finally settled in favor of public 
housing by the 49 to 35 vote de- 
scribed above. 

Remaining McCarthy Amendments 

Most important of the remaining 
McCarthy amendments would have 
(1) authorized a 1% per cent increase 





Aiken, Vermont 
Baldwin. Connecticut 
Ball. Minnesota 
Brewster. Maine 
Bridges, New Hampshire 
Brooks. Illinois 
Capper, Kansas 
Cordon, Oregon 
Donnell, Missouri 
Ferguson, Michigan 
Flanders, Vermont 


Ives. New York 


Barkley, Kentucky 
Chavez. New Mexico 
Downey, California 
Ellender. Louisiana 
Fulbright, Arkansas 
Green. Rhode Island 
Hatch. New Mexico 
Hayden, Arizona 
Hill, Alabama 
Johnson, Colorado 
Kilgore, West Virginia 
Lucas, Illinois 
McCarran, Nevada 





ROLL CALL AGAINST THE CAIN AMENDMENT 


Following are the 49 Senators who voted to keep public housing 
in the Taft-Ellender-Wagner bill. 


Republicans 


Democrats 


(Senators Taft and Wagner were absent for this vote but were both 
paired against the Cain amendment.) 


Knowland, California 
Langer, North Dakota 
Lodge. Massachusetts 
Morse, Oregon 
Saltonstall, Massachusetts 
Smith, New Jersey 
Thye, Minnesota 
Tobey, New Hampshire 
Vandenberg. Michigan 
Watkins, Utah 

White, Maine 

Young, North Dakota 


McGrath, Rhode [sland 
McMahon. Connecticut 
Magnusson, Washington 
Maybank, South Carolina 
Murray. Montana 
Myers. Pennsylvania 
O'Mahoney, Wyoming 
Pepper. Florida 

Russell, Georgia 
Sparkman, Alabama 
Taylor, Idaho 

Thomas, Oklahoma 











on interest rates of all FHA and GI 
home loans; (2) increased maximum 
amount of FHA Title I loans to $5000 
(small homes not requiring FHA in- 
spection) and would have included 
these loans in the secondary market 
provisions; (3) included a provision 
for accelerated amortization for in- 
come tax purposes under the yield 
insurance program; (4) included a 
provision for federal grants for 
housing for paraplegics (this amend- 
ment was incorporated in the bill as 
finally passed). 

Saltonstall-Lodge Amendment 

On the second day of the Senate 
Saltonstall and 
Lodge introduced an amendment that 
would make it possible for states that 
now provide financial aid for low- 
rent housing to have their state-aided 
programs converted to federal aid. 
Purpose of this proposal was to fit 
the new Massachusetts low-rent law 
(see page 107) in with any new 
federal 


debate, Senators 


program. The amendment 
was adopted in somewhat modified 
form and incorporated in the final 
bill. 

Russell-Yourg Amendment 

The Russell-Young amendment. 
adopted just before the final vote on 
the bill, in effect reinstated the rural 
housing provisions of the original 
Taft - Ellender- Wagner bill. (The 
Flanders amendments had deleted 
them, substituting a provision that 
the Secretary of Agriculture and the 
HHFA Administrator should make 
a further study of farm housing and 
prepare appropriate legislation by 
January 15, 1949.) 

Summary of the Final Bill 

Following is a summary of the 
major provisions of the bill as it 
passed the Senate. 

Title I—FHA Title VI and Transi- 
tional! Amendments. Extends Title VI 
mortgage insurance to March 31, 
1949 and increases authorization to 
insure under this title by another 
$1,600,000,000. Changes the $1500- 
$1800 per-room cost limitation to 
8100 per unit. Authorizes increase 
of maximum interest rate on both 
Title VI and GI loans from 4 per 
cent to 414 per cent. Amends Title 
VI to (1) liberalize mortgage insur- 
ance for manufacturers of prefabri- 
cated housing, (2) insure loans in 
with. sale of greenbelt 
towns, and (3) authorize construc- 
tion advances to large-scale builders 


connection 


“to encourage application of cost-re- 
duction techniques through 
scale modernized _ site 
tion , ° i Also 
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HOME LOAN BANK PRESIDENTS MEET PRESIDENT TRUMAN 


The above picture was taken at the 
White House on March 31 on the 
occasion of the semi-annual confer- 
ence of the 1] regional Federal Home 
Loan Bank presidents with the Home 
Loan Bank Board. 

Left to right, front row—William 
K. Divers, Chairman, Home Loan 
Bank Board; B. T. Fitzpatrick, As- 
sistant Administrator and General 
Counsel. Housing and Home Finance 
Agency; President Truman; HIiFA 
Administrator Raymond M. ‘olev; 
Herbert Faulkner. Federal Home 
Loan Bank of Boston. 

Second row W. D. Shultz, Fed- 
eral Home Loan Bank of Cincinnati: 
Robert J. Richardson, Federal Home 
Loan Bank of Des Moines; H. D. 
Wallace, Federal Home Loan Bank 


FHA Title I and Title II insurance. 
increasing maximum amount of Title 
I home modernization loans to $4500 
and extending amortization peiiod of 
all Title Il loans to 25 years. and 
authorizes RFC to make loan: to 
manufacturers of prefabs. 

Title IIl—Secondary Market for 
GI Home Loans and FHA Inrtred 
Mortgages. Sets up a National Home 





of Little Rock; J. Alston Adams, 
member, Home Loan Bank Board; 
Nugent Fallon, Federal Home Loan 
Bank of New York; G. R. Parker, 
Vice-President. Federal Home Loan 
Bank of Pittsburgh. 

Fred T. Greene. Fed- 
eial Home Loan Bank of Indianap- 
olis; C. A. Sterling, Federal Home 
Loan Bank of Topeka; A. R. Gard- 
ner, Federal Home Loan Bank of 


Back row 


Chicago, and acting Governor, Fed- 
eral Home Loan Bank System; O. K. 
LaRoque, newly appointed member, 
Home Loan Bank Board and formerly 
of the Federal Home Loan Bank of 
Winston-Salem; and Gerritt Vander 
Ende. Federal Home Loan Bank of 


San Francisco. 


Mortgage Corporation in the Housing 
and Home Acency with 
power through June 30, 1950 to pur- 
chase FHA (Title II and Title VI) 
and GI home loans where the original 
loan does not exceed $7000 ($10,000 


in certain cases and in certain areas) 


Finance 


in areas where there is a scarcity of 
secondary credit. 
(Continued next page) 
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Title 11l—Housing Research. Au- 
thorizes the HHFA Administrator to 
(1) conduct a program of technical 
research to reduce housing costs and 
increase production; (2) at the re- 
quest of either the President or Con- 
gress, prepare estimates of housing 
needs with recommendations for ap- 
propriate legislative or administra- 
tive action; and (3) encourage local- 
ities to make studie: of their own 
housing needs and markets and fur- 
nish technical advice where request- 
ed. In recognition of the housing 
research functions of the various bu- 
reaus of the Department of Com- 
merce. the Secretary of Commerce is 
made a member of the National 
Housing Council. This Title also au- 
thorizes appropriation of “such sums 
as may be necessary.” 

Title 1V—Renta! Housing Aids for 
Families of Mcderate Income an 
Veterans. Under Title II of the FHA 
law. authorizes 40-year loans at 4 
per cent interest for large-scale rental 
housing for families of moderate in- 
come. Mortgages can cover up to 90 
per cent of the project value (95 per 
cent in the case of nonprofit coopera- 
tives whose membership consists pri- 
marily of veterans of World War 
Il). Also adds a new Title VII to 
the FHA law, setting up a program 
of yield insurance, guaranteeing a 
minimum return of 2%4 per cent per 
year to investors that make a 100 per 
cent equity investment in rental hous- 
ing. subject to FHA regulation of 
rents. etc. 

Title V—Slum Clearance and 
Urban Redevelopment. Authorizes a 
program of loans and grants to local 
communities for land assembly and 
clearance. The program will be un- 
der the jurisdiction of the HHFA 
Administrator and will require local 
contributions equal to at least one- 
third of the subsidy. Loans can run 
for 45 years at the federal going rate 
of interest and are authorized up to 
$1,010.000,000 over a six-year peri- 
od, only $10 million of which can be 
used during the first year and the 
remainder to be spread out, $200 
million for each of the following five 
years. The Title authorizes $500 mil- 
lion in capital grants over the five- 
year period. This Title further stipu- 
lates that there must be a feasible 
method for relocating site occupants 
of redevelopment areas. 

Title VI—Low-Rent Housing. Au- 
thorizes construction of 500,000 low- 
rent public housing units over a five- 
year period. Provides for $160 mil- 
lion in annual contributions to local 
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bes re Lath SS PERLE wie wh ade TU 
COMMITTEE HEARINGS CONTINUE 
ON McGREGOR DISPOSITION BILL 
The federal government can give 
temporary Lanham Act housing—in- 
cluding re-use veterans housing—to 
cities and universities that want to 
keep it in use until June 30, 1950, 
under the terms of the McGregor bill! 
(H.R. 5710). Hearings on the bill 
were held during the month by the 
House Public Works Committee and 
quick approval by both the Commit- 
tee and the House itself is expected. 
Purposes of the bill. which adds 
a new Title VI to the Lanham Act. 
are twofold: first. it extends for an- 
other year the deadline on removal of 
temporary Lanham Act housing 
from July 25, 1949 (two years after 
the emergency declared at an end on 
July 25, 1947); and, second, it puts 
into law the principle that the gov- 
ernment should write off the cost of 
temporaries as a cost of the war. 
However, the bill adds that if a city 
or university sells the housing, half 
of the proceeds must be turned back 
to the federal government. The bill 
also provides for sale at cost of the 
federally owned sites on which the 
temporaries are located, unless the 
sites are needed for military pur- 
poses. 
If no city or university applies for 
a temporary project by July 1, 1949, 
the Public Housing Administration 
can sell the project elsewhere but. 
in any case, must see to it that the 
houses are removed before July 1. 
1950. 
"SURVEY SHOWS ONE-FIFTH IN 
D.C. EARN LESS THAN $2311 
Twenty per cent of the families in 
the District of Columbia earn $2310 
or less, according to a sample survey 
released by the Census Bureau this 
month. The survey was taken last 
February to meet the requirements 
of the District's 1946 redevelopment 
law, which restricts eligibility in pub- 
lic low-rent housing to families with 


housing authorities over this period, 
$32 million to be made available for 
each of the five years. Cost limita- 
tions are changed from the $4000. 
$5000 per unit limit in the United 
States Housing Act to a per room 
limit: $1250 ($1500 in big cities), 
which may be increased by $250 
until December 31, 1951. Loans and 
(Continued column 2, page 114) 
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incomes in the lowest 20 per cent of 
all family incomes in the locality 
(December 1947 JourNAL, pages 349- 
350). 

Top incomes for admission to prop- 
erties of the National Capital Hous- 
ing Authority—limits that were set 
before the survey was taken—are 
$1950 for families with two or less 
minor dependents and $2300 for fam- 
ilies with three or more minor de- 
pendents. 

Median income for all families in 
the District is $3825, the Census sur- 
vey revealed. The survey covered 
1830 families in approximately 2200 
dwelling units. Additional tabula- 
tions of the income data are planned 
to show relationship of family in- 
come to housing characteristics. 

D. C. REDEVELOPMENT FUNDS 
LOST IN COMMITTEE 

Final action of a joint conference 
committee this month left the District 
of Columbia not only without funds 
for getting started on its land clear- 
ance activities, but even without the 
necessary funds to complete the mas- 
ter plan for its redevelopment pro- 
gram. As reported in the February 
JouRNAL (page 29), the House in 
February turned down District re- 
quests to include a $314 million ap- 
propriation in the Independent Offices 
Appropriation Bill—$3,400,000 for 
land assembly and $61,500 for plan- 
ning. The Senate restored $50,000 
of the planning funds and sent the 
bill to conference to iron out differ- 
ences between Senate and House ver- 
sions. When the bill emerged from 
conference on April 7, even the last 
$50,000 had been removed. 

FHA TITLE Vi EXPIRES APRIL 30 

The temporary one-month exten- 
sion of FHA Title VI that was ap- 
proved in Public Law 468 last month 
expires on April 30. Although the 
House on March 23 voted to extend 
the title for another year (H.R. 
5854), the Senate took no action on 
the House bill but, instead, voted a 
year's extension as part of the Taft- 
Ellender-Wagner bill. Unless an- 
other extension goes through before 
the April 30 deadline, which is con- 
sidered unlikely, FHA’s authority to 
insure mortgages under Title VI will 
lapse until either the Taft-Ellender- 
Wagner bill or a separate extension 
bill is passed. 
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Housing Is In “Big Three” War Against Poverty and Disease 


A century ago, John Simon, in his 
first annual report as health officer 
of the city of London. had this to say 
about poverty and disease: “Last. and 
not least. among the influences preju- 
dicial to health in the City of Lon- 
don. as elsewhere. must be reckoned 
the social condition of the lower 
classes: and [ refer to this the more 
especially. because often. in discus- 
sion of sanitary subjects before your 
Honorable Court, the filthy. or 
slovenly, or improvident. or destruc- 
tive. or intemperate, or dishonest 
habits of these classes. are cited as 
an explanation of the inefliciency of 
measures designed for their advan- 
tage. It is constantly urged. that to 
bring improved domestic arrange- 
ments within the reach of such per- 
sons is a waste and a folly: that if 
you give them a coal-scuttle. a wash- 
ing-basin, and a water-closet. these 
eeveral utensils will be applied indif- 
ferentlv to the purposes of each other. 
or one to the purposes of all: and 
that meanwhile the objects of your 
charitable solicitude will remain in 
the same unredeemed lowness and 
misery as before. Now it is unques- 
tionable, and I admit it, that in houses 
containing all the sanitary evils 
which [I have enumerated un- 
drained. and waterless. and unventi- 
lated—there do dwell whole hordes 
of persons, who struggle so little in 
self-defence against that which sur- 
rounds them, that they may be con- 
sidered almost indifferent to its ex- 
istence, or almost acclimated to en- 
dure its continuance. It is too true 
that, among these classes, there are 
swarms of men and women, who have 
yet to learn that human beings should 
dwell differently from _ cattle: 
swarms, to whom personal cleanliness 
is utterly unknow n>; swarms, by 
whom delicacy and decency in their 
social relations are quite unconceived. 
Men and women. boys and girls, in 
scores of each, using jointly one sin- 
gle common privy; grown persons 
of both sexes sleeping in common 
with their married parents; a woman 
suffering travail in the midst of the 
males and females of the several 
families of fellow-lodgers in a single 
room; an adult son sharing his 
mother’s bed during her confinement 
—such are instances recently within 
my knowledge (and I might easily 
adduce others) of the degree and of 
the manner in which a people may 
relapse into the habits of savage life. 
when their domestic condition is 
neglected, and when they are suf- 
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fered to habituate themselves to the 
uttermost depths of physical obscen- 
ity and degradation. 

“Contemplating such cases, I feel 
the deepest conviction that no sani- 
tary system can be adequate to the re- 
quirements of the time. or can cure 
those radical evils which infest the 
underframework of society. unless 
the importance be distinctly recog- 
nized. and the duty manfully under- 
taken. of improving the social condi- 
tion of the poor. 

We have made notable progress in 
the amelioration of such conditions 
since John Simon assumed his duties 
as health officer of the city of London. 
Yet the basic problem to which he 
referred is still with us. His moving 
words may still furnish a useful text 
for a discussion of what is perhaps 
the most urgent problem of present- 
day public health—the relation be- 
tween poverty and disease in the pres- 
ent century. 


Cause — Effect 

We do not know the exact balance 
of cause and effect in the striking 
correlation between poverty and dis- 
ease. No doubt some families are 
on relief or have low incomes because 
they are physically handicapped from 
the start. No doubt others owe their 
handicaps to under-nutrition, to bad 
housing. to lack of medical care. 
What we can say with certainty is that 
poverty and disease are related and 
that. in this relation. we face a major 
challenge. 

How large is this problem, from a 
quantitative standpoint? We are ac- 
customed to think of poverty and 
destitution as problems of Asia and 
Africa and. today—in the terrible 
aftermath of two world wars—of Eu- 
rope. too. Perhaps we recognize that 
poverty exists in the Appalachian 
Mountains and the deep South—but 
surely American cities are prosperous 
and only a few exceptional unfortu- 
nates are in need. 

More than one-third of the non- 
farm families of two persons or more 
—a “third of the nation,” had family 
budgets in 1929 below $1500. Yet 
the minimum budget for decent sub- 
sistence for an average family was 
more than that amount. A special 


census survey in 1944 (with some- 
what but not greatly higher price 
levels) of 1700 consumer units in 
cities of over 2500 population showed 
that families below the $2000 level 
were incurring debts or obtaining re- 
lief and that only above $2000 could 
the family books balance. 

Nor is the prospect for the future 
bright. Dewhurst and his associates 
in the most recent study of the prob- 
lem of Veeds and Re- 
sources report that. in 1941. 38 per 
cent of urban families had family 
incomes under $1500 and the esti- 
mates that they make for 1950 place 
29 per cent of urban families in this 
lass. The authors expect that in 
that year the 29 per cent of families 
helow $1500 will divide among 
themselves 8 per cent of the total in- 
come of city dwellers. while the 5 
per cent of such families with in- 
comes of $5000 and more will enjoy 
39 per cent of that income. 

The disease of poverty affects a 
proportion not far from one-third of 
our population and it bears acutely 
on the more than one-sixth of the 
population below the $1000 level. 


{merica s 


Remedies 

Remedies for this disease of pover- 
tv may be sought along two lines 
by competent expert social work in 
the adiustment of a given family to 
an existing environment and by 
prompt and adequate relief of those 
families which—in spite of the best 
social case work—can not maintain 
the fundamental needs of normal liv- 
ing. 

After all. however. social case work 
and material relief are examples of 
clinical sociology. comparable to the 
They 
applied after the 
event. We are interested in basic 
prevention and, in the field of pre- 
ventive sociology. there are two more 
fundamental approaches to the con- 
trol of the poverty disease. 


practice of curative medicine. 
are procedures 


The first of these is. of course. an 
increase in tota 





material resources. 
The more food and clothing and 
houses you have in a given country, 
the less acute is the problem of pover- 
tv. 

The vast improvement in living 
conditions since the introduction of 
steam power and the [ndustrial Revo- 
lution has been due to the fact that, 
with machines, one man can perform 
the work of 500 or 1000 men labor- 
ing with their hands alone. The Age 
of Electricity has succeeded the Age 
of Steam and today the ultimate pos- 
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sibilities of the utilization of atomic 
energy seem almost limitless. The 
use of new synthetic substances, such 
as plastics, may make it possible to 
build our homes of something bet- 
ter than sticks and stones and to 
clothe ourselves in fabrics more effec- 
tive than that contributed by the 
sheep. The basic tasks of good pro- 
duction are similarly being improved 
by irrigation and methods of dryland 
farming by new fertilizers and by 
new procedures for the control of 
insect pests, as well as by the use 
of tractors and other mechanical aids 
to cultivation. Methods of food 
preservation and methods of trans- 
portation have provided potentially 
effective protection against temporary 
or local famine. 

Technology. however. includes 
more than chemistry and physics and 
engineering. in the narrow sense. 
There is a broader social technology. 
or social engineering, which we call 
“Planning.” 

The ultimate possibilities of the 
application of the procedures of tech- 
nological and social planning are al- 
most limitless. It was no starry-eyed 
professor, but the hardheaded Donald 
M. Nelson who said: “For a genera- 
tion we have been living on the edge 
of a new world; we are only begin- 
ning to realize it. For the first time 
in the history of the human race there 
can be enough of everything to go 
around. Poverty is not inevitable any 
more. The sum total of the world’s 
greatest output of goods divided by 
the sum total of the world’s inhabi- 
tants no longer means a little less 
than enough for everybody. It means 
more than enough.” 


Equalize Income Differences 

To contemplate the lifting of the 
burden of want from the shoulders 
of the human race is, however, to 
take a long look into the future. Pend- 
ing such an ultimate attainment, there 
is a second course that we may pur- 
sue in countries like the United States 
where the average income is more 
than sufficient to provide the essential 
health needs of our population. This 
second course is to equalize in some 
measure the enormous differences in 
individual family income. This end 
has been accomplished during recent 
years in certain countries by the 
radical process of socializing some 
or all of the major economic activ- 
ities of the community through state 
management. Such a procedure in- 
volves perils of its own. In the 
United States, it has no substantial 
support and I believe we are wise 
in making every possible effort to 
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meet the essential human needs in- 
volved while preserving the incal- 
culable values of private initiative. 
Fortunately, technique: for this pur- 
pose have been developed in Western 
Europe. in Australia. in South 
America. and in the United States. 
which give substantial promise of 
success. They involve empirical pro- 
cedures to meet particularly urgent 
problems. with a minimum dis- 
turbance of our traditional economy. 
Problem 1 — Housing 

The first of thee urgent problems 
is that of housing. The provision of a 
decent home. in which the citizens of 
the future can be reared under con 
ditions free from direct menaces to 
physical and emotional health. may 
he considered as a fundamental and 
essential requirement of American 
life. According to the Dewhurst 
estimates. we may look forward in 
1950 to 17 per cent of our urban 
population, 35 per cent of our rural 
nonfarm population, and 49 per cent 
of our farm population with family 
incomes below $1000. At the most 
moderate estimate “a sixth of the 
nation” can not, by any possibility 
pay for the cost of decent housing. 
Allowing one-fifth of income for rent 

which is a maximum possible al- 
lowance—$1000 income family can 
pay only $200 for rent (on interest 
and upkeep) and this is far below the 
minimum figure that can possibly 
provide adequate shelter. 

Problem 2 — Medical Care 

The second outstanding problem 
for the family of low and moderate 
income is that of medical care. The 
average cost of such care is about 
$100 a year a sum that can not 
be provided on a $1500 income 
and the situation is. of course, ag- 
gravated by the fact that medical 
costs are so variable that they can 
not be budgeted by any single family 
on any income except a very large 
one. The basic studies of the Com- 
mittee on the Costs of Medical Care 
showed that in the income group be- 
low $2000 (about half the popula- 
tion) one family in 100 spent over 
$500, or one-quarter of its income in 
a given year, for medical care. 

The result. of course, is that the 
family of low income—in spite of 
its larger proportion of illness 
actually does not receive the medical 
care it needs. 

Problem: 3 — Insecurity 

The third major problem of the 
low-income family is the haunting 
fear of the loss of even its low in- 
come through sickness, old age, or 
unemployment. This problem is ap- 





proached by a program of social 
security that involves the accumula 
tion of funds to meet such emer 
gencies by contributions from the 
worker himself, or from the worket 
and his employer. In principle, we 
have adopted this policy in the United 
States, though on an inadequate scale 

The results of measures of this 
kind have been strikingly demonstrat 
ed by English statistics and | speak 
ot the experience ot England under 
its traditionally conservative leadet 
hip of the past. ( Even the new health 
program of the present Labour Gov 
ernment s modelled on exactly 
W instor 
Churchill's coalition ministry. ) 

{ have no doubt of the ultimate 
result in the United States. When a 
certain line of action has logic and 
reason on its side and when it has 


heen followed by all other progres- 


the lines proposed bv 


sive and liberal countries. we shall 
adopt the poli ies indicated by rea 
son and experience. We shall con 
tinue to improve our social security 
program. We shall resume our hous- 
ing program. We shall accept the 
policy of sickness insurance. 

At present. however public discus 
sion on these matters is not conducted 
on the plane of reason and experience 
but on the plane of emotion and 
ideology. I strongly suspect that there 
are those who are now saving to them- 
selves: “Why. this fellow is a So- 
cialist! Or a Communist! He prob 
ably has a party member's card in 
his por ket!” I can recall the time 
when the motivation was the same 
but the label was different. In my 
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was one of seven presented to 
the 75th Annual Meeting of the 
American Public Health As- 
sociation last October under the 
general title for the series “The 
Heritage of the Past the 
Seed of the Future.” Six of 
these papers. including Dr. 
Winslow's, were later printed 
in a special supplement of the 
January 1948 issue of the 
{merican Journal of Public 
Health as a means of widening 
the audience for these messages. 
said to have been the “high- 
water mark of the 75th Annual 
Meeting.” The JourRNAL oF 
Housinc is very appreciative 
of having been granted the 
privilege of reprinting one of 
this series. 
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youth, anyone who disagreed with an 
extreme conservative was an anar- 
chist. 

But let us define our terms before 
we use them too recklessly. As a New 
Havener, and as a bit of epidemiol- 
ogist, I naturally turn to Noah 
Webster. The recent edition of his 
dictionary that I have at hand does 
not define Socialism, Communism. 
and Anarchism indiscriminately, as 
terms of opprobrium to be applied 
to anyone one does not like. It is a 
little more precise. 


What Is Socialism? 

The first definition of Socialism 
is: “A political and economic theory 
of social organization based on col- 
lective or governmental ownership 
and democratic management of the 
essential means for the production 
and distribution of soods; also a 
policy or practice based on_ this 
theory. Socialism aims to replace 
competition by cooperation and profit 
seeking by social service, and to dis- 
tribute income and social opportunity 
more equitably than they are now be- 
lieved to be distributed.” So far as 
I, myself, am concerned, this cap 
does not fit. I rather like the aims 
outlined in the second sentence but I 
am not convinced that cooperation 
and social service and more equit- 
able distribution of income and so- 
cial opportunity can only be aitained 
by collective or governmental owner- 
ship of the essential means for the 
production and distribution of goods. 

What Is Communism? 

Webster's first definition of Com- 
munism is: “A system of social or- 
ganization in which goods are held 
in common—the opposite of the sys- 
tem of private property.” Not only 
land and capital and industry, but 
even private property of every kind 
is here involved. This idea does not 
appeal to me either and its applica- 
tion to proposed policies for public 
housing, social security, and sickness 
insurance seems as remote as its ap- 
plication to our public school system 
of the present day. 

What Is Anarchism? 

Now let us look up Anarchism. 
This is defined primarily as: “The 
theory that all government is an 
evil.” 

This has a more familiar ring. I 
am net knowingly acquainted with 
any Communists, though my closest 
friends may, of course, be secret 
party members. But I do know 
a great many politicians ard busi- 
ness men and editors who seem to 
think that government is an evii and 
should be reduced to its lowest com- 
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mon denominator. This seems to have 
a distinctly anarchistic trend. I re- 
frain from calling my friends an- 
archists but, in the United States to- 
day, the average conservative is much 
nearer to anarchism than is the av- 
erage liberal to Communism. 

Many years ago, Royal Meeker 
dealt with the problem on a practical 
plane, in a delightful passage. He 
said: 

“Many earnest people are afraid 
that social insurance will take away 
from the working man his indepen- 
dence, initiative, and_ self-reliance. 
which are so celebrated in song and 
story, and transform him into a mere 
spoon-fed mollycoddle. This would 
be a cruel calamity. But if the worst 
comes to the worst, I for my part. 
would rather see a race of sturdy 
contented, healthful mollycoddles. 
cacefully fed, medically examined, 
physically fit, nursed in illness and 
cared for in old age and at death as 
a matter of course, in recognition 
of services rendered or for injuries 
suffered in the performance of labor. 
than to see the most ferociously inde- 
pendent and self-reliant super-race of 
tubercular, rheumatic, and malarial 
cripples, tottering unsocialistically 
along the socialized highways; re- 
clining self-reliantly upon the com- 
munal benches of the public parks 
and staring belligerently at the com- 
munal trees, flowers, and shrubbery; 
enjoying defiantly the social light of 
the great unsocialized sun; drinking 
individualistically the socialized 
water bubbling from the public foun- 
tain; in adversity, eating 
privately the communistic bread pro- 
vided in the community almshouses; 
and, at last going expensively to rest, 
independently and self-reliantly in 
a socialized or mutualized graveyard, 
full of little individualistic slabs 
erected to the memory of the inde- 
pendent and self-reliant dead.” 


even 


To return—in more serious vein 
to the subject of Communism. Com- 
munism in the world today means 
two distinct things. It connotes a so- 
cial ideal and it also connotes a prac- 
tical system of government. The lat- 
ter in my judgment is far more dan- 
gerous than the former. It is a sys- 
tem of government based on certain 
defined and specific principles that 
must be accepted in every detail by 
the devout believer and enforced by 
an all-powerful and ruthless bureau- 
cracy. It is not merely a system of 


government but a religion, with the 
Communist party as its priesthood. 
As scientists, we know that the very 
essence, the life-blood, of science is 








the assumption that the full truth 
about this world in which we live 
has never been told—and never will 
be told. Truth evolves from experi- 
ence. It is ever growing and always 
incomplete. Our older religions have 
learned this lesson. They stand for 
certain basic spiritual and moral aims 
but they recognize that application 
of these principles changes with 
broadening human knowledge. The 
Communist religion is young and 
brash. It has the answer to every 
question of detail and that answer is 
officially promulgated by a small and 
all-powerful hierarchy. If evolution 
has any lesson to teach us it is that 
rigidity is the one biological error 
that nature does not forgive. Any 
fixed and immutable form of society 
or any form of society that pro- 
gresses, and must progress along cer- 
tain predetermined lines, will go the 
way of the giant Saurians which pre- 
ceded man in the domination of the 
earth. 
What Is Democracy? 
Democracy is not only pleasant. It 
is also the road to survival because 
from its essence it is free and 
empirical. It, alone, can be the in- 
spiration of an evolving social order. 
It must, however, have its religion 
too. its broad philosophy with regard 
to the ultimate ends to be attained, 
and one of these basic ends is the 
sood life for all. We seek this end 
not from sentimentality or any med- 
dling itch for “do-gooding.” We 
seek it because needless human suf- 
fering is inherently distasteful. None 
of us in this room likes slums. None 
of us likes the knowledge that our 
fellow citizens are sickening and dy- 
ing without essential and available 
medical care. None of us likes the 
consciousness that the sick and the 
aged and the unemployed go in want 
in a land of plenty. Such conditions 
violate an inherent sense of the fit- 
ness of the environment in which we 
live. This is a positive. not a nega- 
tive impulse. As Richard Cabot once 
said, in connection with the support 
of social case work: “We give not as 
people who find the world pitiable, 
so miserable that we want to diminish 
its misery. We give as people who 
find the world so glorious, so over- 
flowing in what it has done to us, 
that we want to even up, to pay out. 
We want to share our enthusiasm.” 
(Do not forget that word “enthu- 
siasm.” It means in its original Greek 
derivative sense, “an inward God.) 
Social Evolution 
Finally, I would like to point out 
one very practical reason for pro- 
ceeding along the road of social 
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evolution as rapidly as possible, at 
the present moment. I have no doubt 
as to the ultimate triumph of a flexi- 
ble scientific democracy over a rigid 
ideological communism. But we can 
not ignore the fact that a deep con- 
flict between these two forms of so- 
ciety divides the world today. We 
hope that it will not reach the stage 
of arbitrament by atomic bombs but 
it is a conflict, nonetheless. Its issue 
will depend on the practical success 
of two rival systems in fostering the 
strength and happiness and loyalty 
of their respective peoples and a so- 
ciety can not be really strong, truly 
hap»v. basically loyal. unles: its ad- 
vantages are shaied in substantial 
degree by its poorer as well as its 
richer members. 

Our problem is to build up the 
health and the happiness and the de- 
votion of our whole people—not pri- 
marily to our country as a geograph- 
ical or racial unit but to the ideals 
of human equality of opportunity fo: 
which that country stands and to do 
it empirically and rationally, rather 
than by ideological goals such as 
communism on the one hand or an- 
archism on the other. 

The spirit of totalitarianism is far 
more dangerous than its purely eco- 
nomic implications. As I have said 
elsewhere. if we adopt the methods 
of totalitarian ideology, we are sur- 
rendering to the very wor:t element 
that is common to both Communism 
and Fascism. That is what is hap- 
pening when we demand absolute 
conformity with the social program 
of one group that happens for the 
moment to be in power; stifle discus- 
sion, call everyone who differs a 
Communist and everyone who has 
ever been associated with any organ- 
ization in which there was ever a 
Communist member, a fellow-travel- 
er. Such an attitude abandons rea- 
son for ideology and philosophy for 
a perverted semantics. It overwhelms 
empirical evidence in a flood of catch- 
words. It enthrones emotion above 
reason, by discovering Un-American 
art and Un-American music and Un- 
American science. 

The American Tradition 

The writer has behind him ten gen- 
erations of New England stock. He 
learned that the American tradition 
meant freedom of thought and of 
speech (up to the limit of legaliy 
prosecutable action); that it meant 
open-mindedness and readiness to try 
experiments; that it meant initiative 
in the working out of the problems 
of society; that it meant experimenta- 
tion and progress. 

The other road—that of rigid con- 
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NATIONAL COMMITTEE ON HOUSING 
BECOMES INACTIVE 

The National Committee on Hous- 
ing on May | closed its New York 
offices and assumed an inactive status. 
Reason for this step, the Committee 
explained was “that in spite of our 
best efforts and in the face of ris- 
ing costs. it has not proved possible 
to put the Committee's financing on 


formity with the theory of a tempora- 
rily powerful group—of defining not 
only whet a man must do but what 
he must think and feel—and with 
whom he mav be acquainted—is the 
road to what is truly “Un-American.” 
This was the technique of the Hitler 
regime in Germany and is the tech- 
nique of the Communist leaders in 
Russia. Pray God, it may never be- 
come the prevailing mood of Ameti- 
ca. 

Our approach today should be that 
expressed by the first settlers of Guil- 
ford. Conrecticut. who on June 1. 
1639, faithfully promised “each for 
ourselves and our families and those 
that he'ong to us that we will. the 
Lord assistine us. sit down and join 
ourselves tovether in our entire 
p'antation and be helpful each to the 
other in any common work, accord- 
ing to every man’s ability end as 
need sha'l require.” 
of John Simon, the 
public health movement has had a 
hictory of approximately one cen- 
tury. I have fought in the ranks 
of the health army for nearly half 
of those hundred years. 

We have determined that men 
shouid not sicken and die from pol- 
luted water. from malatria-breeding 
swamps, from epidemics of diph- 
theria, from tuberculosis. Those bat- 
tles have been. in large measure, won. 
We must now determine that men 
shall not be physically and emotion- 
ally crippled by malnutrition, by 
slum dwelling, by lack of medical 
care, by social insecurity. If there 
are better ways than public hous- 
ing, and sickness insurance, and so- 
cial security, let us find them. If 
not. let us move forward on the lines 
which I have tried to outline above. 

And so, I urge those who do not 
agree with me to mend their ways and 
those ' who do agree with me to go 
forward with hope and courage. 


Since the days 


a permanently sound basis.” Mem- 
bers of the Board of Directors. how- 
ever, may continue to meet from 
time to time to consider matters of 
national policy. In the 
future, Committee publications will 
be distributed by the National Plan- 
ning Association, 800 — 2]st Street. 
N. W.. Washington, D. C. 
Organized in 1941 as an emer- 
gency committee to deal with defense 
and war housing needs, the Commit 


housing 


tee had brought together experts in 
the fields of both private and public 
housing. 


BUILDING TECHNOLOGY DIVISION 
SET UP IN BUREAU OF STANDARDS 

Nearly all research work in the 
Bureau of Standards that applies to 
building problems has been cen- 
tralized in a newly established Di- 
vision of Buildine Technology. The 
new Division cuts across the classi- 
cal lines of physics, chemistiy, and 
engineering. bringing together work 
in these three fields that had previ- 
ously been scattered elsewhere in 
the Bureau. As research techniques 
crystallize. work that is continuing 
in other divisions may be transferred 
to the new Division. 

So far. the Division consists of the 
following five sections: (1) structur- 
al engineering; (2) fire protection; 
(3) heating. ventilating, and air con- 
ditioning: (4) exterior and interior 
coverings: and (5) codes and specifi- 
cations. 

Some of the recent publications 
of the Division are Paints for Ex- 
Walls (BMS 110) 
and a second supplement to Sound 
Insulation of Wall and Floor Con- 
(BMS 17). These pam- 
phlets are available from the Gov- 
ernment Printing Office. 
STUDYTOURS WILL COVER HOUSING 
AND PLANNING IN EUROPE AND USA 

Small groups of housers and plan- 
ners will have an opportunity to visit 
and discuss housing and planning 
projects in either Europe or America 
this summer through two guided 
studytours sponsored by World 
Studytours of New York City. 

The American tour is co-spon- 
sored by the Planning and Housing 
Division of Columbia University’s 
School of Architecture and may be 
taken for credit at the School. It 
will be led by Columbia Professor 
J. Marshall Miller from July 6 to 
August 14 and will cover New York 
City, Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
Greenbelt, Washington, Williams- 


terior Masonry 


structions 
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LEON j. KEYSERLINGC— 
to NAHO’s Potomac Chapter 

The Vice-Chairman of President 
Truman’s Council of Economic Ad- 
visers, Leon J. Keyserling, ad- 
dressed the March luncheon meeting 
of NAHO’s Potomac Chapter. He 
said: 

“It has been my experience that 
the only way a liberal cause wins 
over an alliance of conservatives is 
by making the difference between the 
things they stand for so clear that 
the conservative side has to move 
over . . . housing must become a 
fundamental political issue before 
it can grow, thrive, and prosper. 

“It is a travesty on democracy and 
an insult to our intelligence to say 
we should do less now than if we 
were not so well-to-do. Because we 
are more prosperous now and more 
productive than in other days, we 
should throw our added wealth, our 
advanced techniques, and our pros- 
perity into removing the slums. This 
is a fundamental issue for housing. 
...+A real test of our democracy is 


burg, Richmond, TVA, Knoxville. 
Louisville, Cincinnati, Chicago, Mil- 
waukee, Detroit, Toledo, Cleveland. 
Buffalo, Albany. Fee is $297, not 
including meals, with a $25 deposit 
payable by May 10. Travel will he 
by private automobile. Reservations 
will be limited to 20 persons and 
must be made by May 10 to Pro- 
fessor Miller, 504 Avery. Columbia 
University, New York City 27. 

The European trip will be limited 
to 10 or 15 persons under the lead- 
ership of Hermann H. Field, Di- 
rector of Building Plans for Cleve- 
land College, Cleveland, Ohio, who 
led a successful similiar tour last 
summer. The tour will last from July 
16 to September 9 and will cover 
England, Czecho:lovakia, Poland, and 
Sweden—countries with well-defined 
but widely differing approaches to 
reconstruction, town and country 
planning, and building. Overall cost 
for living and travel expenses from 
New York to New York will be 
$1275. Ocean travel will be by boat 
but all travel in Europe will be by 
plane. Further details can be ob- 
tained either from Mr. Field at 
Cleveland College or from World 
Studytours, Columbia University 
Travel Service, 2960 Broadway, New 
York City 27. 
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how we use the gifts and benefits 
now at hand to raise our standard 
of living. Are we to let our in- 
creased income drift into the hands 
of those who least need it? Or are 
we to shift to an affirmative ap- 
proach that will expand and sustain 
economic progress? _ 

“We need a national budget that 
will do the same things for the coun- 
try as a whole that a household 
budget does for a family. When we 
decide how much of our resources 
can be devoted to providing housing 
in relation to how much must go 
for the other components of a 
standard of living. then we can get 
at a real measure of housing need 
and can evolve a realistic program 
for achieving our housing goals.” 
AMERICAN BAR ASSOCIATION— 
in a unanimous resolution 

The House of Delegates of the 
American Bar Association on Febru- 
ary 4, 1948, unanimously approved 
the following resolution: 

“Resolved, That the American Bar 
Association, recognizing the great 
nationwide need for substantial ‘in- 
crease in the number of homes avail- 
able for individual 
rental, urges that the Congress adopt 
a housing policy by which the federal 
government will encourage and assist 
the building of homes by private 
enterprise so as to help make avail- 
able a sufficient number of homes 
to meet the needs of our people at 
prices they can afford to pay. 

“Resolved Further, That the As- 
sociation opposes the extension. of 
governmentally owned or operated 
housing except where urgently need- 
ed for very low-income groups in 
particular localities, and favors the 
amendment and limitation of the 
Taft-Ellender-Wagner bill (S. 866) 
or other housing legislation so as to 
provide principally for private own- 
ership or rental of the homes built. 
with governmental assistance as to 
housing research and planning, and 
governmental efforts to reduce costs 
of building and materials. 

“Resolved Further, That the As- 
sociation favors a program for co- 
operation on the part of federal. 
state and local governments for the 
clearance of slums and _ blighted 
areas so as to make such areas avail- 
able for redevelopment by private 
enterprise. 


“Resolved Further, 


ownership or 


That such 








further housing legislation above 
favored shall be in addition to the 
laws and measures now in force 
under the Housing and Home Fi- 
nance Agency for continued guaran- 
tees of mortgage loans in assistance 
to individual home ownership.” 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OFFICIAL 
to a local real estate board 

The President of the Kansas City 
chamber of commerce, Albert F. 
Hillix, addressed the local real estate 
board in February in support of the 
Taft - Ellender- Wagner bill. He 
labeled his address “One Man’s View 
of the Housing Problem.” He said: 

“I offer you a formula entitled, 
‘How to turn the housing business 
over to the government.’ Here it is: 

“Deny that there is a housing 
shortage. Seek to convince the home- 
less and the overcrowded that the 
difficulty is an over-consumption of 
space and that the solution to their 
problem is for people to crowd 
up more, use less space. 

“Answer the bitter need for fami- 
lies with ‘no children’ signs on homes 
and apartments and leave those un- 
fortunate enough to have three or 
more children out of account when 
you plan new houses or apartments. 

“Ignore in our housing expansion 
the needs of minority groups, fore- 
ing Negroes to crowd up in increas- 
ingly inadequate sections where the 
housing is several times worse than 
that elsewhere. 

“Curse the bungling government 
that doesn’t know what its various 
hands are doing, but turn out your 
lobbies in an effort to kill off the 
President’s plan whereby he finally 
federal func- 
tions into one single agency. 

“Oppose new systems of distri- 
bution and methods of production 
that may offer a chance of better 
housing at lower cost. 

“Urge the government to provide 
plenty of credit to support the 
market, then blame the government's 
lending policies for high prices and 
the housing shortage. 

“Blame labor for its high wages 
and restrictive practices and at the 
same time make deals with labor for 
higher wages and more restrictive 
practices. 

“Produce only for those who can 
and will pay the highest price 
patronize the gray market, and 


reorganized housing 


charge all the traffic will bear. 
“Blame everything on rent control. 

despite the fact that initial rents on 

new construction are uncontrolled. 
“Denounce public housing at every 
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turn as dangerous and socialistic and 
claim on the one hand that private 
enterprise can take care of all our 
housing need but on the other hand 
that housing costs can’t be brought 
down to the low-income level. 

“Finally, oppose every proposal 
for aid or relief in the housing situ- 
ation, offer no solutions of yqur own. 
and try to persuade people that they 
ought to be satisfied with things as 
they are. 

“Does any of that sound familiar 
to you? Some of it should. I did 
not make it up. It is a brief and in- 
complete, but typical, composite of 
the programs followed by the more 
vocal spokesmen in the housing field. 
including your own national agency, 
the National Association of Real Es- 
tate Boards. It seems to me to repre- 
sent a sure-fire formula for the ab- 
dication of private enterprise in the 
housing field and the assumption of 
its responsibilities by the govern- 
ment, at the demand of the people.” 


BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER 
Year 1549—‘‘Prayer for Landlords” 
Some 400 years ago, the Book of 
Common Prayer carried a “Prayer 
for Landlords” as quoted below. In 
printing this prayer in its editorial 
columns last year. the Norfolk Vir- 
ginian-Pilot called attention to the 
fact that it does not appear in the 
Book of Common Prayer in the edi- 
tions now in use and speculates as to 
when, during the 400 year interval, 
it was dropped. The editorial says: 
“The burden of contemporary 
American evidence suggests that it 
was dropped too soon.” 


“We heartily pray Thee to send 
Thy Holy Spirit into the hearts of 
them that possess the grounds and 
pastures of the earth, that they. re- 
membering themselves to be Thy 
tenants, may not rack or stretch out 
the rents of their house: or lands. 
nor yet take unreasonable fines or 
moneys after the manner of covetous 
worldlings. but so to let them out 
that the inhabitants thereof may be 
able to pay their rents and to live 
and nourish their families and _re- 
member the poor. Give them grace 
also to remember that they are but 
pilgrims and strangers in this world. 
having no dwelling place, but seek- 
ing one to come, that they, remem- 
bering the short continuance of this 
life. may be content with that which 
is sufficient . . . that after this life 


they may be received into everlasting 
habitations.” 
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MILWAUKEE 
$6 Million Voted for Housing 
and Redevelopment 

On April 6 Milwaukee voters ap- 
proved housing and redevelopment 
bond issues totaling $6 million and 
elected a new mayor, Frank P. Zeid- 
ler, dedicated to “pushing” con- 
struction of city-aided veterans hous- 
ing developments. 

The bond issues include $3,500,- 
000 for veterans housing and $2,500.- 
000 for urban redevelopment. When 
the veterans housing bonds were 
originally proposed, it was thought 
that they could be applied toward 
construction of future veterans hous- 
ing projects on the theory that fi- 
nancing for Northlawn and South- 
lawn permanent veterans projects 
now under development — would be 
taken care of through state aid and 
$425,000 in previous city appropri- 
ations. By the time the bonds were 
voted, however, state aid had been 
declared unconstitutional (see page 
107) and it now seems likely that 
part of the new city funds will be 
used in place of the $850,000 ex- 
pected in state aid. 

In an interview with the Milwau- 
kee Journal this winter, Mayor-elect 
Zeidler stated his housing program 
as follows: (1) push construction of 
Northlawn and Southlawn; (2) 
adopt a new building code; (3) set 
up a fixed annual rate in the city’s 
permanent improvement fund for 
low-rent housing and blight elimi- 
nation; (4) call a meeting of private 
builders to “dovetail” private and 


‘public construction: and (5) post- 


pone public works if they interfere 
with housing construction. Mr. 
Zeidler also said he would investi- 
gate possibilities of securing federal 
and state aids for housing and, 
further. expressed interest in spot 
redevelopment, lot-by-lot, rather than 
through large-scale clearance and 
huge multi-unit projects. This ap- 
proach, he thought. “would spread 
the cost and avoid excessive liti- 
gation.” 


NEW YORK CITY 
Second Program of Middle-Income 
Public Housing Approved 

The New York City Housing 
Authoritv is now selecting sites for 
its second program of middle-income 
public housing—a $200 million pro- 
gram that will provide some 17,000 









apartments to rent for $15 to $16 per 


room per month. As approved by 
the Board of Estimate on March 18, 
the new projects will be self-support- 
ing and will require no subsidy other 
than tax exemption on the new build- 
ings. The program is designed to 
meet the needs of veterans with in- 
comes ranging from $2900 to $4500 

too high to qualify for public low- 
rent housing and too low to enable 
them to pay the $25 per room rentals 
charged in private housing. 

Capital financing will come from 
city bonds under a state constitutional 
provision that permits the city to 
issue public housing bonds outside 
its legal debt limit, up to a total of 
$325 million. The new program will 
exhaust the authorized funds, $125 
million having been used up in 
earlier city-aided public housing. 

The new projects will be built on 
vacant land to save time and avoid 
relocation problems. Plans for the 
first six sites were submitted to the 
City Planning Commission this month 
and Authority Chairman Thomas F. 
Farrell hopes that some of the 17,000 
apartments can be ready for occupan- 
cy by the fall of 1949. 

The new program supplements the 
Authority's limited-subsidy program 
approved last August under which 
the Authority expects to begin con- 
struction this summer on more than 
59700 apartments in six projects that 
are also designed for middle-income 
families, but in a lower rent range 
to rent for $12.50 per room per 
month. City taxes will yield the neces- 
sary subsidies for these apartments 
(see December 1947 JouRNAL, page 
350). 

Construction of public housing for 
“middle-income” families was upheld 
by the New York State Supreme 
Court on April 12 in a law suit that 
had threatened the carrying out of 
both city-aided programs. In dis- 
missing a case charging that the 
$12.50 per room program was not 
aimed at housing low-income fam- 
ilies, Supreme Court Justice Louis A. 
Valente held that the increased ren- 
tal scale was in line with the Author- 
ity’s prewar practices because of the 
rise in income levels and the cost 
of living. “Prewar incomes of $1788 
per annum (prewar maximum in- 
come for public housing eligibility) 
may well be thought to hold the same 
relative position in our economy as 
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HOUSING EDUCATION AT CALIFORNIA ORANGE SHOW 


Over 11,000 visitors at the National Orange Show 
on March 11 to 21 came to look at the above-pictured 
housing exhibit prepared by the Housing Authorities of 
the County of San Bernardino and the City of Needles. 
Space for the exhibit — 12 feet by 60 feet — was donated 
by the Show. Included were films (note screen at far 
right of right-hand picture), photographs, and annual 
reports from 44 cities in 28 states and territories. “Over 
7000 pieces of literature were carried away,” writes 
George L. Black, the Authorities’ Executive Director. 
“We ran out of printed material, but this could not be 
helped.” 


The top strip of photographs, Mr. Black explains “was 


made up of 30-inch by 40-inch panels supplied by the 
Housing Authority of the City of Los Angeles. The 
next strip consisted of 40-inch by 30-inch panels telling 
the story of a good neighborhood. Below this were 
9-inch by 12-inch photographs of public housing de- 
velopments throughout the United States. The next 
panel was placed on an angle, under glass, and con- 
sisted of 15-inch by 18-inch photographs supplied by 
this Authority. Behind the sign ‘Look at your neigh- 
borhood’ is the projection booth . . . In the center fore- 
ground of the right-hand. picture is a model of Avalon 
Gardens, a Los Angeles City Housing Authority develop- 
ment. At the end of the exhibit was a 10-foot table 
displaying literature.” 



































postwar incomes of $4500 per an- 
num,” he said. “In any event, 
families of low income, as defined by 
the statute are those who can not 
afford to pay enough to cause private 
enterprise to build a sufficient supply 
of adequate dwellings.” The court 
rejected an argument that a majority 
of tenants in existing privately fi- 
nanced dwellings pay less than 
$12.50 per room per month—because 
it was not shown that there were 
“sufficient vacancies in such private- 
ly owned dwellings to take care of 
the housing needs of persons of low 
income.” 


PITTSBURGH 
Redevelopment Authority Names 
Full-Time Director, Staff 

John P. Robin on April 1 took 
over as the first Executive Director of 
the Pittsburgh Redevelopment 
Authority. As executive assistant to 
Mayor David L. Lawrence, Mr. Robin 
had been acting unofficially in this 
capacity since the Authority was 
established a littlke over a year ago 
with Mayor Lawrence as Chairman. 
Mr. Robin is a former newspaper- 
man and a close student of redevelop- 
ment needs and programs both in 
Pittsburgh and other cities. 
At the same time the Mayor an- 
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nounced appointment of Theodore L. 
Hazlett as the Authority's counsel. 
Mr. Hazlett has been counsel for 
the Allegheny Conference on Com- 
munity Development. 

The Authority’s headquarters are 
the City-County Building. 


DES MOINES 
City Housing Officer Renews 
Drive for Housing Law Enforcement 

Despite 30-year-old state legisla- 
tion requiring inspection of all mul- 
tiple dwellings, Des Moines has never 
made any serious attempts to en- 
force minimum housing standards in 
ether multiple-family or “home- 
owned slums.” As a result, the city’s 
housing officer, W. O. Fuller, writes: 
“The housing situation for the lower- 
income group: is getting worse all the 
time and it is doing so rapidly 
Unless action is taken at once, it 
will be completely out of control, 
if it is not already.” 

Mr. Fuller, who for the past few 
years has been leading a one-man 
better housing campaign in Des 
Moines, last month submitted a four- 
page report in which he set up an 
inspection and enforcement program. 
The program calls for (1) immedi- 
ate appointment and training of five 
housing inspectors; (2) adoption 









and strengthening of lecal regula- 
tions on nuisances, cabins and tourist 
camps, rooming houses; (3) inspec- 
tion of all multiple dwellings and 
all blighted single dwellings; (4) 
banning further construction in flood 
districts and removing existing 
dwellings from those districts. Mr. 
Fuller believes that an important by- 
product of the inspection program 
will be to show up the “true size of 
the housing problem in Des Moines.” 

Two years ago Mr. Fuller drafted 
a similar program, which in addition 
called for the following long-range 
action: (1) state-enabling legisla- 
tion to permit public housing for 
low-income families and (2) county- 
wide planning and zoning regula- 
tions to eliminate substandard hous- 
ing in unincorporated areas. as well 
as within the city. 


VANCOUVER 
Area-Wide Economic Survey — Basis 
for Future Housing, City Plans 
Vancouver is in the dilemma of 
wanting to get rid of its temporary 
war housing and, at the same time, 
to hold on to the families who live 
there—the thousands of families who 
came as war workers and who want 
to remain as part of the permanent 
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community. Population of the Van- 
couver area more than doubled dur- 
ing the war years—from about 25,000 
to over 52,000—and it is on this ad- 
ditional labor and consumer pool 
that the economic growth of the city 
depends. However, some 20,000 per- 
over 4000 families—are living 
in temporary and demountable hous- 
ing now and, if they are to remain, 
other housing must be provided be- 
fore the temporaries can be removed. 

As a major step in developing « 
plan and a program to crack this 
problem, the Vancouver Housing 
Authority and City Planning Com- 
mission last year undertook to survey 
the physical and human resources 
of the entire area. Results were pub- 
lished early this year in two thick 
volumes that make up The Vancouver 
Plan.* Part 1 is an Economic Ana- 
lysis, written by Bayard O. Wheeler, 
former Regional Economist — in 
FPHA’s Seattle office: part 2 is a 
statistical appendix, Survey of the 
Labor Force, Population, Housing, 
and Income. 

On the basis of the facts collected 
in the survey, the city hopes to draw 
up a plan for (1) absorbing the pub- 
lic war housing areas into the urban 
pattern—most of the city’s war hous- 
ing that has not yet been removed 
is located outside of city limits and 
more than half the population of the 
area is outside the city pvroper—and 
(2) controlling the physical growth 
of the overgrown urban structure. 
A total of 12,000 units of family war 
housing plus another 10,000 tem- 
porary dormitory units were built 
during the war. Of this amount, all 
but 5000 family units have already 
been removed—leaving about 1000 
permanent structures and some 4000 
temporaries and demountables. 

As early as March 1945 the Van- 
couver Authority published a plan 
for disposing of structures and sites 
of war housing (see May 1945 Jour- 
NAL, page 69). Since those war days, 
however, writes the city’s Planning 
Consultant, Harlan A. Nelson, the 
emphasis has shifted from the ques- 
tion of what to do with the build- 
ings and government-owned sites to 
the more profound question of what 
to do with the people. “This was a 
problem not alone of rehousing peo- 
ple.” he points out, “but of tailoring 
the whole fabric of the community's 
(Continued column 3, page 114) 
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*The Vancouver Plan. Part 1—123 pp. 
plano. Part 2—183 pp. plano. 1947. $3.00 
for both parts (not sold separately). Avail- 
able from Housing Authority of the City 
of Vancouver, McLoughlin Heights, Van- 
couver, Washington. 
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FREDERICK GUTHEIM 


Author of “‘Houses for Family Living’’* 


The JourNAL presents Mr. Gutheim 
as a recent pioneer into what he him- 
self has termed the “confusing mass 
of data” that experts have accumulat- 
ed over the past decade on family 
living and the home. In his recently 
published pamphlet Houses for Fami- 
ly Living (a report on the Conference 
on Housing and Family Living of 
the Woman’s Foundation), Mr. 
Gutheim put into a quick and easy 
shape and size what it is we have 
found out recently—or are groping 
to find out—about the effect the 
place we live in has on the kind of 
family life we lead. His findings tie 
into the exploratory White House 
Conference on Family Life scheduled 
for May 6, 7, and 8—but Mr. 
Gutheim did not wait for another ten 
years to roll by and another set of 
‘Congressional hearings and scientific 
studies to be completed before at- 
tempting this pamphlet. He jumped 
into the “confusing mass of data” 
now because, as he says, “thinking 
and action must go on”; we need to 
get started at “the long 
process of developing the new house- 
types our families so desperately 


once on 


need.” His idea is: “Let us com- 
mence.” 
However. it takes more than a 


frontiersman attitude to get through 
virgin country. It takes knowledge of 
and experience with the vegetation, 
the wild life, the climate. For his 
particular pioneering venture, Mr. 





*Houses for Family Living, by Frederick 
Gutheim. 1948. 52 pp. 35 cents. The 
Woman’s Foundation Inc., 10 East 40 
Street, New York. 


Gutheim came equipped with 17 years 
of experience in the flora and fauna 
of housing and planning. 
Experience — Plus 
This 


housing 


bringing together of long 
experience with a concern 
about family life may help link to- 
gether, for the first time. the great 
mass of the general public and the 
“expert’—the public that is daily 
frustrated by the absence of a bed- 
room for junior or a place to hang 
the laundry . and the “expert” 
that fellow usually thought to be 
rather an odd character who joins up 
with other odd characters to harass 
his Congressmen for slum clearance 
funds, market guarantees, yield insur- 
ance, neighborhood planning, and a 
long list of other housing “reforms” 
all of which add up to thousands 
of pages of pretty tedious reading. 
What Mr. Gutheim is pioneering for 
is not only information on 
housing and family living but “a 
receptivity to such information 
a recognition of why it is valuable, 
and a readiness to apply it.” As he 
“This is a process. It 
means an educational job of the first 
magnitude.” 


more 


long 


says: 


The housing experience on which 
Mr. Gutheim draws began back in 
1931, on his graduation from the 
University of Wisconsin. As a staff 
member of the Brookings Institution, 
his first assignment was to attend 
President Hoover's 
Housing and Home Ownership—the 
first official move in the peacetime 
history of the country into the hous- 
ing field. 


Conference on 


This experience led to an assign- 
ment on housing as part of an ad- 
ministrative reorganization of the 
Office of Indian Affairs—an assign- 
ment that ended up in a series of five 
jobs of site planning, unit design, 
and construction supervision of hous- 
ing developments at five different 
Indian reservations. This work, Mr. 
Gutheim says, not only made him an 
Indian housing specialist—but one 
of the few persons in the country 
with rural housing experience. 

While still at Brookings, Mr. 
Gutheim says he “had a very lucky 
break” and had the opportunity to 
help draft the planning sections of 
the TVA Act for Senator Norris. 
After two years at the Institution, 
he went to Chicago for two years of 
graduate work in public administra- 
tion at the University of Chicago. 
While in Chicago, he took on the job 
of secretary to the Illinois Housing 
Association and worked for the pas- 
(Continued column 1, page 114) 
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URBAN REDEVELOPMENT— 


Joint Planning of Express Highways and 
Housing Presents Opportunity for Progress” 


EARL VON STORCH 
Urban Studies Director, Housing 
and Home Finance Agency 


Punching practically any express 
highway route through one of our 
cities is pretty certain to bring up 
housing questions. The highway 
planner is quite likely to find rights- 
of-way through residential areas 
relatively cheap to acquire. Exten- 
sive clearance of residential struc- 
tures appears to be inevitably tied up 
with getting rights-of-way at prices 
that can be afforded and with work- 
ing out the approach systems at ac- 
cess points. But clearance means 
families to be rehoused and, as the 
routes approach central areas, they 
most likely will pass through slums 
and blighted districts where rents 
and family incomes are correspond- 
ingly low. The result is that then 
there is much more than a right-of- 
way problem—the housing problem 
is equally or even more critical. 

An express highway route run- 
ning for any considerable distance is 
likely to involve clearance equivalent 
to a number of square blocks. In 
that respect, it would be roughly 
comparable to a good sized urban 
redevelopment project. As far as 
the site families are concerned, there 
would be no difference. 

Relocation — A Tough Problem 

Now I have no idea of trying here 
to tell how this problem can be 
solved. We all know that it is a 
tough one at any time; in today’s 
housing shortage, it is likely to be 
all but impossible. This problem 
is really one that must be worked 
out locally, including the determi- 
nation of when the time is ripe for 
going ahead and in development of 
a method of handling it. When the 
times do come, city by city, for go- 
ing ahead, relocation of families will 
still be a job calling for a lot of 
“know-how” and one that creates an 
opportunity for mutually beneficial 
cooperation between housing and 
highway technicians. 

The other side of the problem in- 
volves the type of residential de- 





*Excerpts from an address before the 
Annual Meeting of the Highway Research 
Roard, December 2, 1947, Washington, D. 
wd 
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velopment to be planned along the 
new rights-of-way in central areas. 
[ have seen sketches of express high- 
ways and have heard proposals that 
suggest intensive high quality apart- 
ment development along the routes 
as a means of recapturing the costs 
of acquiring them. I admit this idea 
is an intriguing one, seeming to have 
great possibilities because of the 
wide open spaces along the high- 
way, with consequent light and air, 
and the obvious opportunities they 
seem to present for combining the 
conveniences of apartment living 
with ready escape to the amenities 
of the open country. The prospect, 
however, should be examined with 
considerable care. In the first place, 
such high-rental type of housing 
development draws from a very nar- 
row segment of the total housing 
market. The fact is that it is a 
common error — indulged in by 
many besides highway planners — to 
overestimate the size of the upper 
price brackets in the housing market. 
Secondly, only a portion of that nar- 
row market will find those particular 
locations suited to their needs or 
desires. So, whenever such proposals 
are under consideration—and I 
don’t mean to dismiss them entire- 
ly — it would be very wise to re- 
sort to expert market analysis and 
competent real estate advice. 

In moving outside built-up central 
areas, we confront the fact that the 
suburbs and the areas beyond are 
places where rights-of-way may easi- 
ly tangle with new housing develop- 
ment. A major proportion of new 
housing is now being built outside 
of towns — not only outside the cen- 
tral cities but also outside the sub- 
urban communities. New  subdi- 
visions are being platted steadily 
and local street and _ building 
patterns are being laid down. Rights- 
of-way for express highways should 
be established as rapidly as possible 
before new building fills them up 
or the new street systems set con- 
ditions that may require future ad- 
justment to expressways — adjust- 
ments that will be burdensome, 










wasteful, and costly for everyone 
concerned. Given established routes 
and master plans for the highways, 
local subdivision controls or project 
planning by developers can be ap- 
plied in the interests of highway 
planning as well as those of the 
locality, even though actual construc- 
tion of express routes may not be 
possible for some time. 

This advance planning and official 
laying down of routes, even though 
actual construction may be some time 
in the future, are of major im- 
portance, not only to housing in a 
broad sense, but to community de- 
velopment generally. 

Community Development 

The question that I believe has 
larger significance in this discussion 
is the possibility of properly relat- 
ing highway building and housing 
operations to make sense out of 
urban and suburban development. I 
assume an expectation that construc- 
tion of express highways will be a 
real thing in the coming years. I 
know that we hope and believe that 
there will be a continuing high 
volume of housing construction. Al- 
though estimates of housing needs 
vary, there is sufficient agreement 
to indicate that urban construction 
over the next decade or so to meet 
those needs will produce a volume 
of new housing equivalent to about 
one-third our present urban supply. 
That amount of new construction 
can reshape the form and character 
of urban areas and radically modify 
present situations in local govern- 
ment and finance and in daily work 
and family life. If well located, it 
can be a boon and a blessing; if 
not well located, it can produce new 
and unsupportable burdens or aggra- 
vate present problems past the crisis 
point. 

So there are very serious questions 
involved in determining where this 
new housing is to go. In a broad 
sense, it will go where people want 
it to go. It will be the result of 
choices and decisions by thousands 
of builders—some large. some 
small, some only individuals build- 
ing for themselves. Some housing 
will go within our presently built- 
up areas for the people who want to 
live near the center of things; but 
there is much to indicate that, with 
our present means of easy transpor- 
tation and consequent fluidity, the 
strongest desire of city people is to 
disperse —even, in many cases, at 
some sacrifice in convenience. 
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Trend Toward Dispersion 

It seems to many of us that the 
development of express highway sys- 
tems, particularly as they go into 

and through central city areas, will 
8... added impetus to this trend to- 
ward dispersion. As it becomes 
easier to get from suburbs or the 
country to the center of things — for 
business, work, shopping, and amuse- 
ment — more people will seek the 
space and amenities of living to be 
found*in the outlying areas. And 
the suburban development can be 
extended farther out, through express 
highways, with actual savings in 
travel time to the cities. 

Others, as we know, take an op- 
posite view; they believe that, given 
easier access to the country, people 
will reverse their outward movement 
for living space. I don’t believe 
there is any question but that this 
will be true in some degree but I, 
for one, do not believe that it will 
represent the dominant trend. It 
seems that a much more sound and 
sensible course would be to recog- 
nize that the automobile is an in- 
strument of dispersion and that every 
improvement in highway systems 
makes it just that much more so. 

All of our cities are evidence of 
‘he enormous influence highways 
nave on where housing is built and 
on the consequent form of urban 
development. Once, when railways 
were the backbone of local transpor- 
tation, the terms “central city” and 
“suburbs” had definite community 
meanings. The city was city and the 
towns were towns; you could see 
where each began and ended. With 
the advent of the automobile and 
the steady improvement of main 
traffic arteries, housing began to 
spread out along those arteries with- 
out break and without well defined 
community character or focus. To- 
day, the development in most urban 
areas can be diagrammed in some- 
thing resembling a star shape, fork- 
ing out from the central city along 
the main highways, and with pretty 
much random scattering of a variety 
of land use types in between them. 
The overall result is the well named 
“suburban sprawl.” 

Now undoubtedly a contributing 
factor to this sprawl has been the 
fact that highways have been so con- 
tinuously accessible to traffic. This 
in turn has encouraged the capital- 
ization of highway frontage for busi- 
ness purposes, to such extent that 
our major highway routes have tak- 
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en on a dual character —avenue of 
heavy traffic flow and ribbons of 
largely commercial development. 
But express highways will be dif- 
ferent. They will be planned to 
serve one purpose — namely, to 
facilitate traffic movement. To that 
end there will be a limit to the 
number of access points. In :o doing 
there will be improved and speeded 
up traffic flow; there may be no 
relief to this trend toward unorgan- 
ized sprawl. If access is possible 
at frequent intervals, so that only a 
short hitch is necessary along a col- 
lector street to enter the express 
route, I am afraid housing develop- 
ment will stretch out along the new 
highways in about the same way it 
now does along the old. 

It seems to me that there are fea:i- 
ble alternatives if full advantage is 
taken of the opportunities express 
routes offer. It should be possible 
to work out plans over an area that 
will accomplish all that the high- 
way planners are seeking and pro- 
mote what housing officials are seek- 
ing — namely, more rational group- 
ing of housing development. The 
net result would be to counteract 
recent trends toward disorganization. 

I have already mentioned the in- 
dividual community character of 
suburbs that sprang up around rail- 
ways before the automobile came 
along. These communities grew up, 
of course, because the trains stopped 
only at certain intervals — actually 
not very far apart, but still far 
enough apart to cause the communi- 
ties to grow as separate entities. 
Wouldn't it be possible for express- 
ways to be worked out so that, for 
today and tomorrow, they would do 
in this respect what the railways did 
yesterday? It seems to me that they 
might — and also do it better. After 
all, railways were few in number 
and, for many reasons, were fairly 
arbitrary in their routes. We now 
have a much more flexible instru- 
ment. We should be able to have 
both primary and secondary ex- 
pressways and to design them into a 
network of easy and rapid traffic 
movement throughout an urban re- 
gion, with relatively wide spacing 
of access points that could be the 
focal points around which residential 
development could organize itself. 
An Answer — Coordinated Planning 

Recently I saw such a plan 
probably there are many — in which 
a few primary expressways led 
through and out of the particular 





city, while roughly concentric 
secondary express routes tied the 
main routes together at well spaced 
intervals. The access points occurred 
at intervals of two or three miles 
and the overall result was a sense of 
potential form for the entire urban 
area. From the housing point of 
view, we would welcome the oppor- 
tunities thus localizing 
traffic within developed areas and 
channeling it in definite directions 
toward major routes. By such co- 
ordinated planning, both traffic 
movement and housing development 
can be bettered. 

The thing I am essentially driving 
at is that the express highway, po 

(Continued next page) 
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CURRENTLY ... 

housing and highway relationships 
are recognized as a reality in at least 
three cities — in all cases as an out- 
come of the need to find relocation 
housing for families whose homes 
would be razed to make way for high- 
ways. 

In Fort Wayne, Indiana \ast fall 
the citizens turned down a proposed 
superhighway project in one of the 
largest votes ever polled in the city. 
Reasons attributed to the negative 
vote included the widespread feeling 
that the housing shortage should be 
remedied before existing units were 
moved or destroyed. 

In Chicago, the city council has 
urged that the Chicago Housing 
Authority and the Office of the Hous- 
ing and Redevelopment Coordinator 
provide relocation housing for the 
12,000 families that it has been 
estimated will be displaced by an 
expressway already under construc- 
tion. Pending any move to provide 
such housing, the city is acting as the 
“landlord” for more than 700 pieces 
of property condemned for the 
superhighway. 

In Baltimore \ast November the 
city council voted to forbid razing 
of any dwelling or eviction of its 
occupants in connection with the 
construction of an expressway then 
pending before the council unless 
adequate substitute housing could 
be provided. The council further 
proposed that a series of round table 
discussions on the problem be con- 
ducted in which sponsors of the ex- 
pressway could get the advice and 
suggestions on relocation housing 
from such agencies as the housing 
authority, the city solicitor, the 
chamber of commerce, etc. 
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tentially, can be a major determinant 
of where new housing will go and 
what kind of urban development will 
be possible. The housebuilder or 
large project developer casts a very 
keen eye on transportation opportu- 
nities when selecting sites for his 


operations. But his is not usually 
the initial decision. I might cite one 
exception that proves the rule — 
namely, the decision of the Van- 
Sweringen brothers in initiating their 
Shaker Heights development to build 
a rapid tiansit line to downtown 
Cleveland. In that case, transpor- 
tation planning and highway plan- 
ning went hand in hand. Although 
express highway planning and resi- 
dential development may not enjoy 
this very close relationship as a 
general practice, there is a need for 
highways to be more than a means 
for getting from one place to an- 
other —for their planning to be 
equally concerned with the life-in- 
place that it conditions in order to 
avoid freezing development in unde- 
sirable land-use patterns. 

Furthermore, decisions on housing 
development are made by many peo- 
ple acting independently, not by a 
few people working in concert as 
in the case of highway planning. 
Our land-use regulations, such as 
zoning and subdivision control, can 
very definitely influence the manner 
in which land is developed for hous- 
ing but they are weak in determining 
what land will be used and when. 
Perhaps it would be much better to 
take full advantage of the positive 
tools we might have, such as express 
highways, to guide the form of de- 
velopment into sensible channels 
than to rely only on the negative 
and restrictive police-power control. 

In this brief paper I have pointed 
out only a few of the relationships 
between express highway and hous- 
ing development and I have tried to 
make clear that the answers to even 
these questions are not all known. 
Also I have endeavored to define 
an area of common interest where 
cooperation might be mutually ad- 
vantageous. Express highway build- 
ers, planning authorities, housing 
developers, and other interested 
groups might together turn out both 
ideas and accomplishments pointed 
toward form and~order as against 
potential disorder and confusion in 
patterns of city growth and expan- 
sion. The opportunities seem tre- 
mendous. I hope they can be cap- 
tured. 
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Housing Cooperative Celebrates Its 
Twentieth Anniversary 


Twenty successful years of co- 
operative housing enterprise were 
rounded out last November for New 
York’s Amalgamated Housing Cor- 
poration. Back in 1927 a group of 
107 fainilies took up life together 
in a pair of newly constructed, co- 
operatively owned buildings, known 
affectionately as “The House.”* 
Twenty years later, there were al- 
most 1000 families living in two 
Amalgamated projects: “The House” 
in the Bronx and 236-unit Amalga- 
mated Dwellings on the lower east 
side of the city — with another 1500 
units currently under way as ex- 
tensions of the two original develop- 
ments. 

Behind this 20 years of growth 
has been the Corporation’s president 
(who also serves as manager of “The 
House”) — Abraham Kazan, who 
has guided the enterprise from the 
beginning. 

Financing Plan 

The cooperative financing plan 
under which these projects have 
gone forward requires that the “co- 
operators’ make equity down pay- 
ments on a per-room basis and then 
pay what amounts to a monthly 
“rental” as their share of the cost 
of running the properties and liqui- 
dating the mortgage investment. 
Back in 1927, the equity payment 
was $500 per room: the current rate 
is $600. The “rent” averages $11 
per room in the older buildings, $15 
in a later building, and $16 for 
newly built units. The equity repre- 
sents the difference between the capi- 
tal investment per room and the 
$1000 per room mortgage permitted 
under the New York State Housing 
Act of 1926, which is the enabling 
legislation under which the original, 
so called “limited-dividend housing” 
was built. (Urban redevelopment 
legislation covers part of the current 
building program.) 

When the first sections of “The 
House” were built. cooperators who 
did not have enough cash for a down 
payment could borrow half the re- 
quired amount over a 10-year period 
from the Amalgamated Bank. This 








*The 20-year story of “The House” and 
of the Amalgamated Housing Corporation’s 
additional ventures is told at length in 
the February 1948 issue of Survey Graphic 
by Evelyn Seeley and was the basis for 
this JouRNAL article. 


was the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers’ Union bank — and it was 
under the Union’s encouragement 
that the enterprise was launched. 

Financial aid also came from the 
newspaper. the Jewish Daily For- 
ward. 

The success of “The House” 
(started in the Bronx in 1927) 
prompted two men — Lieutenant- 
Governor Herbert H. Lehman and 


Aaron Rabinowitz (at that time 
a member of the New York 
State Board of Housing) to 


help finance the second project in 
1930: Amalgamated Dwellings, on 
the lower east side. They set up an 
$800,000 fund for 10-year loans 
covering up to 70 per cent of the 
down payment. In spite of the de- 
pression, every cent of the loans was 
returned. 

At “The House.” cooperative ac- 
tivity has continually broadened dur- 
ing the years. A grocery service 
grosses $100,000 annually; 95 per 
cent of the families buy co-op milk; 
“The House” even generates its own 
electricity. Such business functions 
are under the management of 
Michael Shallin, assistant manager. 
Herman Liebman is educational di- 
rector. The “community services” 
program includes a nursery, a sum- 
mer camp program for the children, 
a library, forums and lectures, a 
tearoom, and a regular publication, 
The Community News. 

The Depression 

Weathering the depression storm 
brought the most difficulty to “The 
House.” To take care of unpaid 
rent, which eventually reached $156,- 
000, an emergency fund was set up, 
to which each family contributed 
$1 per month. The grocery also 
helped by extending credit. Re- 
turned prosperity saw all debts 
paid and the establishment of a re- 
serve fund to handle any similar 
situations in the future. 

Struggles over political and _ re- 
ligious differences, Mr. Kazan says, 
have been resolved by a rule of toler- 
ance and equality. “A group can 
carry on its own interests in our own 
community,” he states, “but this 
place can not become a headquarters 
nor a battle ground; no group can 
propagandize in the name of “The 
House.’ ” 

(Continued column 3, page 114) 
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Cost Reductions Pioneered in New York Public Housing*® 


Large-scale housing—as we know 
it today—is a development of the 
past decade. Whether publicly or 
privately financed, it is here to stay. 
New design features, better construc- 
tion techniques, economical use of 
materials and labor—as developed by 
the New York City Housing Author- 
ity in constructing 14 large-scale 
housing projects to house 57,000 per- 
sons at a cost of $90 million for land 
and buildings—are applicable to all 
large-scale housing projects, regard- 
less of who does the financing. The 
Authority's postwar program will 
add 16 more projects to house 80,000 
persons at a cost of $225 million 
for land and buildings. 

That large-scale housing is no 
longer an experiment can be seen 
without going outside New York City. 
In addition to the New York Housing 
Authority's program, the Metropoli- 
tan Life Insurance Company has a 
project already under way. Housing 
developments are contemplated by 
other insurance companies and by 
various savings banks under legis- 
lation recently enacted by the State 
of New York. 

The first three public housing proj- 
ects in New York City were: First 
Houses. Williamsburg, and Harlem 
River Houses. They were built, and 
are still owned, by the federal gov- 
ernment. The New York Housing 
Authority operates them on a lease 
basis. Their total population is 2300 
families and the cost of construction 
alone was $5400 per apartment. 


Construction Costs Cut 

In 1938. the New York City Hous- 
ing Authority started its own building 
program. Since then, and until the 
war halted building operations, 11 
projects, housing almost 15,000 fam- 
ilies, were completed. The average 
cost for construction alone was $3300 
per apartment and some have been 
built for under $3000. These proj- 
ects are just as well built as New 
York City’s first three public hous- 
ing projects. In the writer’s opinion 
they are better built. 

What made it possible to cut con- 
struction costs 60 per cent almost 
overnight? The reduction was the 
result of a very realistic and direct 
approach. Instead of specifications 
such as those written for monumental 
buildings and enforced by what are 


*This article appeared originally in Civil 
Engineering, May 1947, pages 32-36; 74, 76. 
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sometimes called the “razorblade, 
mirror and marble boys,” standards 
of design and construction, based on 
good commercial practice, were for- 
mulated and inspection although 
thorough and efficient was carried 
out for the good of the job and not 
for the glory of commas and semi- 
colons in specifications. Secondly, all 
non-essentials were stripped from the 
design. Thirdly, prospective bidders 
were taken into the confidence of 
the owner, so to speak, by open meet- 
ings to discuss plans and specifica- 
tions before bidding, to prevent er- 
rors and misunderstandings. 

Results attained by a deliberate 
effort to promote good understanding 
between owner and contractor are 
quite interesting. Our practice of 
prequalifying bidders on major con- 
tracts made it safe for us before the 
war. when the construction market 
was stable, to eliminate the usual 
surety bonds, with a consequent sav- 
ing of several hundred thousand dol- 
lars. Our practice of open discus- 
sions, continued past the bidding 
stage and throughout constructiog, 
has paid dividénds, too. Because of 
these factors, plus the most thorough 
designAwd inspection, our record for 
cost of extra work up to the war 
has totaled less than one-half of 1 
per cent on all the Authority's jobs, 
an unusually low figure for construc- 
tion work of any kind. 


Controlled Concrete Used 

Economy, not cheapness, is stressed 
by the Authority in its construction 
work. There is no economy in hous- 
ing in the use of poor methods or 
materials. From our actual experi- 
ence, both in construction and oper- 
ation, the most economical standard 
for each element of construction is 
determined in advance; not one iota 
more than this standard is permitted 
to creep into the design and not one 
iota less than this standard is per- 
mitted in the construction, using the 
best materials and equipment avail- 
able. 

Our Authority was, so far as I 
know, one of the first organizations 
to use controlled concrete on a large 
scale. By controlled concrete is meant 
the preparation of design mixes be- 
fore a job starts, using the same 
cement and aggregates that will be 


used on the job and ascertaining ac- 
curately in advance just what will 
give the most economical results for 
the design strength used. This prac- 
tice has so greatly increased the 
eficiency of our construction opera- 
tions and is considered so important 
that we keep our own staff of trained 
concrete engineers. Controlled con- 
crete is so economical that we use 
it for cellar floors, ramps, etc., where 
strength is not a factor and where 
plain concrete is normally considered 
cheaper. It brings double-barreled 
economy—first, in saving cement and 
second, in saving space because of 
reduced size of members. It saves 
about $100 an apartment. And when 
apartments are built by the thou- 
sands, that saving mounts up. 

We have no plastered ceilings. The 
emphasis on “quality” concreting 
makes it possible to get a perfectly 
presentable ceiling by painting the 
under side of the concrete floor slab. 
This saves another $100 an apart- 
ment exclusive of the saving in height 
of buildings by using this method 
of construction. Elimination of non- 
essentials such as closet doors saved 
at least $60 per apartment, even at 
prewar prices. We now use nothing 
but oversize brick. We cut corners 
sé fine that even the metal door bucks 
come to the job with the metal saddle 
already welded to the buck to save 
separate installations at the job. 


Building Codes Increase Complexity 

The problems encountered in plan- 
ning and construction of large hous- 
ing projects are very complex. In 
the first place, the existing New York 
City ordinances, such as the building 
code and the Multiple Dwelling Law, 
under which we must operate, never 
contemplated large multi-block devel- 
opments. In the second place, the 
very act of taking several city blocks 

in the case of our Fort Greene 
Houses, there were 26 city blocks 
involved—out of the heart of a busy 
city, closing the streets and revamp- 
ing the whole area, is a major under- 
taking by itself. It takes months 
alone just to work out the rearrange- 
ment of all the public and private 
utility lines that run beneath and 
above the surface. All of these stu- 
dies and negotiations have to be 
carried on simultaneously with the 
design of the project itself, so that 
we have to start at least a year 
ahead. 

What have we learned in this proc- 
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ess of evolution? The New York 
City Housing Authority has shown 
that fireproof housing, in large-scale 
operations, need cost no more than 
non-fireproof and can be built at 
even less cost. The Authority has 
also shown that it is more economical 
to build six-story elevator-type build- 
ings than the three- and four-story 
walk-up type previously considered 
to be the least expensive. 

Wall-bearing construction was first 
used on the premise that it was more 
economical, After the first two jobs, 
skeleton-frame construction was tried 
as an experiment and was found to 
be just as economical, just as fast, 
and conducive to much cleaner con- 
struction operations. Over and above 
these factors, the war has since shown 
the greater safety of this type of 
structure in disaster. 


Higher . . . and Higher 


As the program advanced, we be- 
gan to get farther into the heart of 
the slums. With land costs increas- 
ing and with soil conditions requir- 
ing costly piling operations, it be- 
came apparent that perhaps six stor- 
ies were not enough to realize full 
economy. Considering the fact that 
on some of our projects the cost 
of piling alone is $1,500,000, it can 
be readily understood why so much 
was at stake. With some trepidation, 
and with social workers all over the 
country watching us (for apparently 
there was sqme theory that the high- 
er the building, the more undesirable 
the social effect), we went to 10 and 
11 stories. It worked fine. On the 
next job we went to 13 stories and 
on some of the jobs we are about to 
start, we shall go as high as 14 
stories. 

Since our building frames are pre- 
dominantly concrete, it is interesting 
to note that this present economic 
height of 14 stories is based on the 
working limit at which concrete can 
be ecciently placed by crane and 
bucket. The hoist and runway me- 
thod disappeared from our opera- 
tions years ago. 

We hope to take bids soon on an 
1800-family project involving $14 
million in construction contracts, to 
be bid both in concrete and steel, 
with a complete set of plans for 
each. The project consists of 14-story 
buildings and we want to find out 
just where a height limit is reached 
at which steel may be more eco- 
nomical than concrete. In the design 
of a new 1900-family project, all 16- 
story construction is being used to 
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reduce the number of buildings and 
avoid interference with important 
underground utilities. Whether to 
make these buildings steel or concrete 
poses quite a problem, but lacking 
current comparative cost data, we 
have chosen steel because we believe 
the added two stories of height may 
tip the balance in favor of steel as 
the more economical type of framing 
at this particular site. 
Space Planning Is Important 

No one type of unit can be used 
to be the most desirable to meet 
every situation. The particular prob- 
lems at each site, coupled with the 
types of buildings used, dictate dif- 
ferent requirements. But in each in- 
stance the emphasis is on how space 
is used. The secret of economical 
housing construction is the efficiency 

or even the frugality—with which 
space is planned. This basic premise 
can not be overemphasized. We spend 
more time studying plans for econ- 
omy of space than for any other 
aspect. If the central core of the 
building is made as compact as pos- 
sible, the first hurdle has been taken. 

The minuteness with which one 
must approach large-scale operations, 
in order to reap the fullest benefits, 
is exemplified by analyzing those 
parts of the building which involve 
areas primarily. For example: 

The exterior walls represent 17 

per cent of the cost of the 


building 
The floors represent 20 per 


cent of the cost of the building 
The roof represents 4 per cent 
of the cost of the building 
The interior partitions repre- 
sent 8 per cent of the cost of 
the building 
These four parts total 49 per cent, 
so that half the cost of the building 
is in these area factors alone—as 
distinguished from plumbing, heat- 
ing, doors, elevators, etc. What this 
means is brought out clearly in the 
following example. We use 2-inch 
solid plaster partitions. If those par- 
titions themselves cost no more, the 
cost of the increased area of floors, 
walls and, roof, because of an addi- 
tional 14-inch would be the equiva- 
lent of 12 cents per square yard of 
partition and the added thickness 
would bring no advantages. For a 
21-inch partition, the penalty would 
be 24 cents per square yard; for a 
3-inch partition, 48 cents. If you 
think these are small figures, consider 
the fact that for our average project 
they amount to $20,000, $40,000, and 
$80,000, respectively. For every pen- 














ny saved in the cost per square foot 
of exterior walls, the saving per 
apartment is $4.50. For every penny 
saved in the cost per square foot of 
floors, the saving per apartment is 
8.00. For every penny saved in the 
cost per square foot of roof, the 
saving is about $1.00 per apartment. 

Concrete column. dimensions are 
held to 1144 inches square instead 
of 12 inches. Why? Because an 
114% inch column can be formed 
with one 4-foot width of plywood, 
but a 12-inch column can not. 

It is not necessary to make spectac- 
ular changes in design to save money. 
There is just as much gold to be 
extracted by concentrating on the 
factors just listed, even though when 
finished the building may look prac- 
tically the same and the quality will 
not be impaired. The payoff is in 
the aggregate money saved. 


No New Postwar Materials 


The question has been asked 
whether we expect major changes in 
methods and materials of construc- 
tion to evolve from war discoveries. 
The actual amount of wheat that 
can be sifted from the chaff of the 
glowing predictions of high-pressure 
salesmen, about the changes we would 
see immediately after the war, is 
disappointing. For example: why 
hasn’t someone evolved a plastic floor 
covering? We have 230 acres of 
floors to build. Why hasn’t someone 
brought out an economical prefabri- 
cated partition to eliminate the time 
lost by the present archaic methed 
of plastering? The writer has seen 
practically all the proponents of new 
types of partitions—but again the 
payoff is in what they cost. So far, 
none is less costly than our 2-inch 
plaster partition. Why hasn’t some- 
one improved on the present method 
of exterior wall construction? Here 
again, the writer has purposely list- 
ened to everyone who has come to 
his door with a new type of wall 
construction—in the hope that some- 
one, sometime, would come in with 
the answer. Cavity wall construction 
at our Elliott Houses is an example 
of what can be done in this respect. 
Please notice again that the emphasis 
is on those phases of the building 
that have to do with areas. 

An inconsistency that has puzzled 
the writer is that a fireproof building 
embodies all precautions against com- 
bustion—in the materials and forms 
of construction used. A non-fireproof 
structure does not and in principle, 


(Continued column 2, page 119) 
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MASSACHUSETTS 


State Credit and Subsidies in $200 
Million Veterans Housing Program 
On April 6, Governor Bradford 
signed the Massachusetts veterans 
housing law, Chapter 200, Laws of 
1948, making $200 million in state 
credit and $5 million in annual con- 
tributions available to local housing 
authorities for building public hous- 
ing for veterans. Unanimously adopt- 
ed by the legislature, the new law 
authorizes local authorities to issue 
25-year state-guaranteed bonds to 


cover total development costs of 
housing projects, including land, 
utilities, and actual construction. 


Expectation is that 20,000 dwellings 
can be built under this program. 

Credits will be allocated to cities 
and towns in amounts corresponding 
to the proportion that each city’s 
total assessed property valuation 
bears to the total assessed valuation 
in the state. Boston’s share, for 
example, will come to some $45 mil- 
lion. However, if any city does not 
ask for its full quota within the first 
90 days, its share will be re-allocated 
to other cities that apply. 

Within two days after the Gov- 
ernor signed the law, applications 
for credits to construct over 6900 
units came in to the State Board of 
Housing. Among the cities request- 
ing aid were Boston, Brockton, Cam- 
bridge, Chelsea, Fall River, Farm- 
ingham, New Bedford, Quincy, 
Somerville, Springfield, and Wor- 
cester. 


NEW YORK 
No Expanded Program This Year 

The New York legislature ad- 
journed on March 13 without taking 
action on the bills to expand the 
state’s public housing program that 
were mentioned in the March Jour- 
NAL. Some of the more important 
housing laws adopted this session 
were as follows: (1) authorized 
municipalities to use the power of 
eminent domain to assemble land 
for veterans cooperative housing 
projects; (2) renewed stand-by 
residential rent control and also New 
York City commercial rent control; 
(3) validated New York City’s emer- 
gency eviction and rent control laws; 
(4) permitted higher-income tenants 
to occupy state-aided low-rent hous- 
ing but authorized publication of 
names of tenants whose incomes ex- 
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ceed the maximum; (5) extended for 


another year the law permitting 
cities to build veterans emergency 
housing. 


RHODE ISLAND 
$25 Million State-Aided Housing 
Program Proposed 

State aid for public housing for 
veterans and low-income families 
in the form of state guarantee of lo- 
cal housing authority bonds up to a 
total of $25 million—is proposed in 
Senate Bill 240, introduced into the 
Rhode Island legislature on March 
17. The bill would set up a Rhode 
Island Housing Board to administer 
the program and would also author- 
ize towns, as well as cities, to estab- 
lish housing authorities. If the bill 
is approved, use of state credit in 
this manner would be subject to a 
referendum next November. 
WISCONSIN 
Supreme Court Declares State 
Housing Grants Unconstitutional 

In a unanimous decision on March 
29, the Wisconsin supreme court 
held that state grants for veterans 
housing are unconstitutional because 


they violate a constitutional ban 
against “internal improvements.” 


The decision apparently applied only 
to the section of the 1947 Wisconsin 


veterans housing law that dealt with 
allocation of funds to local housing 
authorities. It did not necessarily 
affect either the status of the Wis- 
consin Veterans Housing Authority 


or the performance of its other 
duties. 

Also, the decision did not apply 
to the increased liquor taxes that 


were to be the source of the state 
grants. The taxes were upheld by 
the court in December and are still 
being collected, about $4,250,000 
having been raised so far out of the 
$8 million yield estimated for two 
vears. What the means, 
however, is that the money can not 
be used for the purpose for which 
it has been collected. 


decision 


Governor Rennebohn has _ been 
asked to call a special session of the 
legislature to prepare a constitution- 
al amendment either to exempt veter- 
ans housing from the “internal im- 
provements” ban (highways, air- 
ports, and forests have been made 
exceptions to this provision) or to 
do away with the ban altogether. An 
amendment must be approved by two 
sessions of the legislature and also 
in a state-wide referendum and, if 
a special session this year and regu- 
lar 1949 session approve it, it can 
be submitted to voters in the spring 
of 1949. As of the time the JournaL 
went to press, however, the Governor 
had not yet decided on this course. 
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. .. we take judicial notice of obvious and pressing need for more housing . . .’ 
said the Illinois supreme court in its March 18 decision upholding 
state grants to enable nonprofit corporations to build moderate-rental 
A second decision on the same day ruled in favor 
of state aid for urban redevelopment and relocation of site families 
(see March JourNAL, page 65). In Justice Francis S. Wilson’s opinion 
in the nonprofit corporation suit, he added: 

, “_. . The record fully affirms the existence of a critical housing 
shortage generally throughout the state and specifically in Peoria [where 
The necessary consequence of the housing short- 
age is a danger to the health, safety, morals, and welfare of the public. 
In large segments of the population, housing units designed for sin- 
gle-family occupancy must be utilized for several families. 
crowding and lack of adequate sanitary accommodations result. Health 
is menaced because of insufficient living space per person in each 
The dangers of fire and the spread of contagious diseases are 
greatly enhanced, while crime, immorality, and juvenile delinquency 
are fostered. Trailer camps and temporary housing units mushroom 
and are accompanied by problems of sanitation, health, morality, 
police and fire protection, and school facilities. 
time, temporary housing tends to develop into blighted areas with 
their customary deleterious effect upon the health, morals, and welfare 


“In facilitating the supply of additional housing facilities, the 
1947 state grant act strikes directly at the social evils inherent in the 
existing acute shortage of adequate dwellings. 
tutes a proper public purpose for the expenditure of state funds. .°. 
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Over the three-day period April 
29 to May 1, the Board of Governors 
and eight national NAHO commit- 
tees will meet in Washington, as fol- 


lows: PHA-LHA Relations, Retire- 


ment Plans. Joint Committee on 
Rural Housing, Housing Manage- 
ment, Public Relations, NAHO 


Organization and Dues Structure, 
Election Procedures, and Mainten- 
ance. 

Roster of the PHA-LHA Relations 
Committee appeared in the February 
JourNAL, page 43. Following are the 
rosters for the other committees 
(only names of members who have 
accepted are listed below; in some 
cases, membership is not complete 
at this time). 

Retirement Plans — Chairman: 
Nicholas H. Dosker, City of Louis- 
ville Municipal Housing Commis- 
sion; Lawrence M. Cox, Norfolk; 
Ramsey Findlater, Cincinnati; Clar- 
ence C. Klein, Pittsburgh; Brown 
Nicholson, Columbus, Georgia; J. 
Gilbert Scheib, New Orleans; Walter 
M. Simmons, Memphis. 

Joint Committee on Rural Hous- 
ing—Chairman: George B. Hamilton, 
President, National Association for 
Rural Housing, and Georgia State 
Director of Housing; NAHO Repre- 
sentatives: Ray O. Edwards, Jackson- 
ville; Marion A. Neprud, Kenosha, 
Wisconsin; Brown Nicholson, Colum- 
bus, Georgia; H. Emmett Powell, 
Clinton, North Carolina; William A. 
Shanafelt, King County, Washington. 
Representatives of National Asso- 
ciation for Rural Housing: Ray Cor- 
nay, Baton Rouge, Louisiana; James 
W. Cothran, Darlington, South 
Carolina; W. A. Bell, Newton, Mis- 
sissippi; H. W. McMillan, Arka- 
delphia, Arkansas. 

Housing Management—Chairman: 
E. S. Cook, The Housing Authority 
of the City of Atlanta; Kenneth E. 
Eckert, Portland, Oregon; Abraham 
Goldfeld, New York City; A. Z. Pit- 
tler, Pittsburgh; Leon Raider, Mt. 
Rainier, Maryland; Geraldine C. 
Russell, Houston; William J. Sut- 
cliffe, Buffalo; Al Thomas, Gary, 
Indiana. 


Public Relations — Chairman: 
James L. Stephenson, The Housing 
Authority of the City of Dallas; Mil- 
ton Bona, Vancouver; Clarence C. 
Klein, Pittsburgh; B. M. Pettit, New 
Haven; Milton Shufro, Chicago; W. 
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H. Stillwell, Savannah; Frank Wilk- 
inson, Los Angeles. 

NAHO Organization and Dues 
Structure —Chairman: James  D. 
Richardson, Housing Authority of 
the City of Vallejo; Ernest J. Bohn, 
Cleveland; Joseph A. Fowler, Mem- 
phis; Lela Hall, Seattle; John I. 
Robinson, Springfield. Massachu- 
setts; J. Gilbert Scheib. New Orleans. 


Eelction Procedures Chairman: 
Joseph A. Fowler, Memphis Housing 
Authority; and the seven regional 
council presidents: Daniel F. Burns, 
New England; Bernard E. Losbough. 
Middle Atlantic; Raymond A. Kirby, 
North Central; W. W. George, South- 
eastern; Finley Vinson, Southwest; 
George L. Black, Pacific Southwest; 
Paul W. Houser, Jr., Pacific North- 
west. 

Maintenance—Chairman: Hamil- 
ton Vogdes, The Philadelphia Hous- 
ing Authority; Grant W. Eckman, 
Tacoma; W. R. Johnson, Dallas; F. 
R. Kretschmar, Detroit; Ralph A. 
McMullen, Los Angeles; Rutcher 


Skagerberg, Public Housing Ad- 
ministration. 


In addition, the following com- 
mittees have been appointed. 

Joint Committee on Housing and 
Health — Chairman: Bleecker Mar- 
quette, Better Housing League of 
Cincinnati and Hamilton County; 
Secretary: Allan A. Twichell, Com- 
mittee on the Hygiene of Housing. 
VAHO Representatives: Charles S. 
Ascher, UNESCO; Henry S. 
Churchill, New York City; Dr. Paul 
B. Cornelly, Howard University; 
Myron D. Downs, Cincinnati; Clar- 
ence W. Farrier, Sewickley, Pennsy]- 
vania; Dr. Alfred H. Fletcher, New 
York City; B. M. Pettit, New Haven; 
Oliver C. Winston, Baltimore. Repre- 
sentatives of the American Public 
Health Association: Rollo H. Brit- 
ten, United States Public Health 
Service; Dr. Alfred H. Burgdorf, 
Hartford; F. Stuart Chapin, Univer- 
sity of Minnesota; Dr. L. M. Graves, 
Memphis; M. Allen Pond, Yale Uni- 
versity; Dr. Huntington Williams, 
Baltimore. 


Commissioners’ Handbook—Chair- 
man: Muriel A. Mawer, Housing 
Authority of the City of Seattle; The 
Reverend Leo A. Geary, Buffalo; 
Mrs. Horace Gray, San Francisco; 
Walter G. Ramseur, St. Petersburg; 








John I. Robinson, Springfield, Massa- 
chusetts. 


BOARD OF GOVERNORS 

Looking toward the day when ad- 
ditional funds will be available for 
low-rent housing. the Board of Gov- 
ernors at its April 30-May | meeting 
in Washington will consider two ma- 
jor proposals to stimulate thinking 
on improved housing design, con- 
struction, and management—(1) an 
annual architectural competition on 
low-rent housing design and (2) a 
statement of principles to serve as a 
guide in planning and developing an 
expanded low-rent program. 

Other topics on the agenda include 
disposition of temporary housing, 
program for NAHO’s 1948 annual 
meeting. location of the 1949 meet- 
ing, and Association budget matters. 


PHA-LHA RELATIONS COMMITTEE 

Tentative agenda for the April 
29 meeting of the PHA-LHA Rela- 
tions Committee includes the follow- 
ing matters: (1) revised policy on 
local housing authority reserves; 
(2) new audit procedure; (3) local 
housing authority accounting meth- 
ods with respect to excess utility 
charges; and (4) correction of war- 
caused deficiencies in “671” develop- 
ments. 


NORTH CENTRAL REGIONAL COUNCIL 

Nineteen informal workshops were 
the feature of the North Central 
Regional Conference, which brought 
some 200 delegates to Chicago on 
April 19-21. The only general ses- 
sions at the meeting were two lun- 
cheons and the opening session. 
Major speakers at this first session 
were PHA Region III Director Orvil 
R. Olmsted, Regional President Ray- 
mond A. Kirby, and Chicago Plan 
Commission Chairman Nathaniel A. 
Owings, representing Mayor Ken- 
nelly. 

The well-balanced workshops not 
only covered questions of proven in- 
terest, such as urban redevelopment, 
maintenance, management, personnel 
policy, legislation, but also stimulat- 
ed discussion along |less-familiar 
lines—for example, housing prob- 
lems of single persons and the aged, 
case studies in housing research, 
“new towns” and large-scale com- 
(Continued column 1, page 118) 
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Tenants Learn Landscaping — Improved 


Maintaining the landscaping of 
housing projects is always a problem 
with housing authorities. We of the 
South Portland Housing Authority 
believe that there are two reasons 
for this problem, each related to the 
other: first, the large number of 
children who, in their play, are con- 
stantly running back and forth over 
lawns and landscaped areas and, sec- 
ond, the lack of effort to give resi- 
dents a real part in creating attrac- 
tive landscaped areas. 

True. we do ask tenants to cut 
the grass, build fences, and keep 
their yards clean. But what do they 
know about growth and cultivation? 
Do they have any ideas regarding 
the potentialities of grounds care 
for home beautification and the ef- 
fect it may have on their family 
life? Have they learned these things 
or have they been given an opportun- 
ity to express their particular de- 
sires? If not, how can management 
expect residents to take a real interest 
in the protection and care of land- 
scaping? Many of our tenants came 
from surroundings where any attempt 
at beautification was impossible. A 
delicate shrub or well shaped tree 
had no particular meaning to them. 
We have seen thousands of dollars 
worth of landscaping badly damaged 
by resident and neighborhood chil- 
dren and adults in low-rent, apart- 
ment-type projects due to lack of 
knowledge and appreciation for 
these things. In South Portland, we 
decided that no funds should be 
spent on a landscaping program un- 
til there was reasonable assurance 
that loss through damage and neglect 
could be avoided. 

Basis of Plan 

In creating a plan we kept the 

following in mind: (1) the individu- 


al families must manifest a real 
desire to have such landscaping 


about their homes;: (2) they would 
not be able or willing to spend 
much, if any, of their own money 
for this purpose in rented property; 
(3) they must themselves have some 
part in the landscape planning and 
must take an active part in planting 
if they were to be expected to care 
for the shrubs and trees afterwards. 
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A five-year plan of landscaping 
was decided upon — a program that 
we estimated would $25,000. 
This proposal was for a war hous- 
ing project of 500 units, mostly two- 
family houses. Five thousand dollars 
was included in the budget for the 
first year —the year 1947. By the 
end of the 157 tenants had 
planted the best of nursery stock 
under expert direction and super- 
vision at a total cost to the Authority 
of a little over $3000. This total in- 
dicates that the cost will be $20 per 
tenant instead of the estimated $50 
and that the program can be com- 
pleted in three years instead of five. 

The Authority realized that the 
key to the success of this plan was 
securing the right expert adviser. 
It required a landscape architect 
who would be willing to spend as 
much time as necessary in helping 
to lay out various landscape plans, 
in instructing tenants in planting 
and caring for shrubs and trees. and 
then in supervising their planting. 
He would also have to assume full 
responsibility for the selection and 
delivery of nursery stock. We were 
fortunate in being able to secure the 
services of such a man, who not only 
enthusiastically approved the idea 
but was undertake the 
work on an agreed basis of payment. 

A 10-Step Job 
There were ten steps in our plan. 


cost 


vear, 


willing to 


1—To publicize the plan and ascer- 
tain the extent of tenant interest 

2—To arrange a tenant meeting for 
the purpose of giving instruc- 
tions and planning the schedule 

3—To draw up individual plans for 
each tenant's area 

1—To stake out the 
each shrub and tree 

5—To dig holes the required width 
and depth and dispose of the 
clay soil removed therefrom 

6—To deliver sufficient loam and 
barnyard dressing to replace 
this clay soil 


location of 





Project Results 


7—To deliver nursery stock to the 
project and to sort it out for 
distribution 


stock 


9—To undertake actual planting 


&—To distribute nursery 


10—To follow up on care, protec- 
tion, and cultivation 
In the beginning we were some- 


what skeptical of results and were 
prepared to call the program off if 
response were not spontaneous and 
if only a few families applied. We 
told the tenants. through their own 
project paper, that management was 
prepared to provide all 
for a landscaping program, includ- 
ing nursery stock, fertilizer, 
stakes. etc. They were told that they 
were to help in making the plans 
for their yards, 
the holes, and were to do the plant- 


materials 


loam. 


own were to dig 


ing under instructions and super- 
vision. A time limit was set for ap- 
plying. In less than a week, 50 


tenants had signed up and 13 more 
names were added to our list before 
the deadline date, which May 
13. A few weeks later. there were 
146 names on a waiting list for fall 


was 


planting. 

A letter was sent to each tenant 
who had signed up in time, giving 
more details of the plan and set- 
ting a date for the initial meeting 
with the landscape architect. At- 
tendance at this meeting was required 
for participation in the rest of the 
program. All but five of the “ap- 
plicants” attended this meeting; in 
many instances both husband and 
wife were present. The subject was 
well Enthusiasm _in- 
creased as the meeting progressed. 
There are many simple tricks to 
successful planting and 
culture that the average layman does 
not know. The architect told them 
“all.” which won for him complete 
confidence from the tenants and 
which led to a willingness to follow 
his judgment and instructions. It 
was generally agreed that the archi- 
tect should draw up plans for each 
yard, adjusting them where possible 
to any particular desires. 

“Individualized” Plans 


Mimeographed diagrams of the 


presented. 


grounds 
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grounds layout around each type of 
house in the project were prepared. 
On these the architect drew a simple 
plan of plantings, which usually in- 
cluded three to five shrubs of dif- 
ferent 
trees. 


varieties and one or two 
Each of these plans varied. 
depending on the location and po- 
sition of the house, size and shape 
of lot, etc. Twenty-seven varieties 
of shrubs were used, identified on 
the plans by letters. Twelve varieties 
of trees were used, identified on the 
plans by numbers. Copies of these 
plans were sent to each tenant, along 
with lists of shrubs and trees and a 
schedule of planting. 

On the following 
architect, project 
maintenance man 


Friday the 
manager, and a 
called at each 
participant's house, made any ad- 
justment necessary or desired in the 
plan, and placed stakes in the 
ground where shrubs and trees were 
to be planted. Tenants were in- 
structed to get the holes dug at these 
staked points over the weekend. 
Holes were to be 21% feet in diameter 
and 15 inches deep for shrubs and 
| feet in diameter and 18 inches 
deep for trees. 

During the following week, the 
clay soil taken from these holes 
was removed, barnyard dressing 
placed in the bottom of each hole. 
and an adequate supply of good 
loam delivered to each tenant. 

Nursery stock was delivered to the 
project on the next Friday morning 

and here we struck our first snag. 
Every tree and every 
identified by a _ long 
Latin name. 


shrub was 
impossible 
Nobody knew which 
_was who. It was late in the plant- 
ing season. Some of the plants came 
with bare roots and we knew these 
would have to be planted during 
that weekend. A long distance tele- 
phone call finally located the land- 
scape architect. He came in a hurry 
and, with numbers and letters to 
replace those confounded Latin 
names, we had things under control. 


The Distribution System 


Qur senior maintenance superin- 
tendent organized the plan of dis- 
tribution to tenants. All project 
motor equipment was pressed into 
service, each shrub or tree variety 
being loaded onto a truck or jeep 

and then the armada moved 
off down the street. With a copy 
of the architect’s plan in his hand, 
the superintendent stopped at each 


(Continued column 1, page 117) 
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EASILY HANDLED STOCK CART SAVES 
TWENTY TRIPS FOR ONE WORKER 





The Equipto Stock Cart. 
loaded up with stock room parts or 
maintenarce tools, will save twenty 


Ww hen 


or more 
claims 


trips, the manufacturer 
and consequently much time 
for any one who has to get materials 
from a stock 100m to the firing line. 

The cart pictured above is 2 feet 
by 3 feet in size and 3414 inches 
high. Its two trays are made of 16 
gauge reinforced steel. Its wheels 
are rubber tired rated at 800 
pounds capacity. The top tray can 
be inverted to become a flat top 
“counter” or working space. 

The price is $29.80. White: 
Equipto, Aurora Equipment Com- 
pany, Aurora, Illinois. 


WASHABLE, RUBBER-BASE PAINT 
NOW AVAILABLE FOR INTERIORS 

Paratex Wall Coating is a wash- 
able paint that can be used on wall- 
board, brick, concrete, and rough or 
smooth plaster walls (whether paint- 
ed or unpainted). It goes on over 
oil-resin-emulsion paints and even 
over wallpaper. Made with a rubber 
base. the paint was originally de- 
veloped for protective use on con- 
crete. It does not require a priming 
coat and gives a soft non-gloss finish. 
Write Truscon Laboratories, Detroit. 
Michigan. 


ON-THE-JOB LIGHTING 
PROVIDED WITH SOLDERING GUN 
Soldering in dark hard-to-get-to 
places is easier with a soldering gun 
that has a small lamp attachment. 
This midget spotlight is located be- 
tween the terminals of the soldering 
tip and is beamed at the tip’s end. It 
goes on automatically when heating 








Neu 27 rr . Products 


starts and keens work in plain sight. 
until finished. The gun works on 
110-volts a.c. It can be had in either 
a single-heat model or a dual-heat 
type (110 watts or 135 watts). Write: 
Weller Manufacturing Company, 
Easton, Pennsylvania. 


IF FLOOR AND DRAIN LEVELS DIFFER, 
“LEVELEZE” GETS THEM TOGETHER 

Drainage problems caused by vari- 
ation in floor levels are said to be 
easy to overcome with the Leveleze 
Floor Drain. Where a drain has been 
set too high or too low. or where a 
floor level has been changed or is un- 
even, the situation is met simply by 
adjusting the top of the Leveleze 
Floor Drain to meet the new level. 
Drainage is assured and cost of ad- 
justment is said to be negligible. 

Write: Josam Manufacturing Com- 
pany, 327 Ferguson Building, Cleve- 
land l 1. Ohio. 


DRAIN CLEANING MACHINE WORKS 
THROUGH TRAPS, AROUND BENDS 





To remove stoppages in sanitary 
and diain lines, the Kollmann Model 
K-200 Electric Pipe Cleaning Ma- 
chine is equipped with 90 feet of 
flexible spring steel wire cable and 
five cutting heads. The cables will 
work through 4-inch “P” traps or 
other bends, with cutters attached. 

For safety, the machine carries a 
patented instant acting positive 
clutch, giving the operator full con- 
trol of the cable: at all times. The 
machine can be operated easily by 
one man—and in less than 3 square 
feet of floor space. It can be used to 

(Continued column 3, page 112) 
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While it is intermittent and fol- 
lows no set pattern, the housing 
manager knows that from time to 
time there is an outbreak of tenant 
carelessness in making the proper 
disposal of garbage. The manager 
knows, too, that while this careless- 
ness is not an habitual tenant atti- 
tude, it can become so quickly and 
to prevent it takes constant watching 
and control — and a lot of planning 
and doing. 

In Houston, on a 1000-unit project. 
we were visited recently by one of 
these garbage virus attacks. with its 
accompanying health hazard and 
eyesore effects. Apathy on the part 
of a few tenants hit a new low. Raw 
garbage and trash littered the 
garbage stations. cans were not re- 
moved after collection, and many 
cans had no lids. Behind the scenes. 
the management guessed that some 
tenants owned neither cans nor lids. 

So we took our sight and levelled 
the guns, 

Step ‘No. 1 

Interior property inspection was 
set aside for a month and our proper- 
ty inspector was given the tempo- 
rary title “grounds manager.” The 
majority of the terants lined them- 
selves up in his camp in the cam- 
paign for proper garbage control. 
The “grounds manager's” first job 
was to determine the adequacy of 
our facilities. He inspected the 
garbage stations and marked off 
squares for the garbage cans of each 
tenant within the area of each 
station. Apartment numbers were 
painted in the designated space-. 
He found in some cases that a 
station that should have 20 squares 
for 20 cans had room only for eight 
cans. Sometimes the stations could 
be and were easily enlarged. In 
other case:. they had to be run back 
to a narrow line, which was expen- 
sive and made no contribution to 
project beauty. (Project planners. 
please take note.) 

Step No. 2 

Each tenant received a letter from 
the executive director setting forth 
the following control plan aimed at 
protecting the community’s health. 

1—A personal contact of each 
tenant would be made by the grounds 
manager to determine adequacy of 
the household’s garbage can and to 
explain use of marked squares at 
the garbage stations. 
2—The procedure was to be that 
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Garbage Disposal Habits Improve Under Penalty Plan 


E. W. BLUM 
Executive Director, 
Housing Authority of the City 
of Houston, Texas 


cans must be removed by tenants 
from stations by noon the day fol- 
lowing the maintenance department s 
garbage collection. If left longer. 
they would be picked up by the 
maintenance department and a 25 
cent charge made before they could 
he reclaimed. 

3—All tenants using a station in 
which raw garbage or loose trash 
were found would be assessed a 
maintenance charge of 50 cents per 
family to pay cleaning and removal 
costs. (Tenants were informed later 
that where individual responsibility 
could be established, a charge of 
not more than $5 or less than $2.50 
would be levied against the responsi- 
ble party and other building occu- 
pants would not be penalized.) 

The letter carrying the above in- 
formation ended as follows: “We 
find it necessary to take these drastic 
steps in order to protect the health 
of all our tenants and prevent an 
epidemic in our community. We 
krow that all of you will want to 
cooperate completely with us in our 
efforts to make this community one 
thet is fine, clean, and healthy.” 

The tenant newspaper got into the 
campaign and carried illustrated 
stories and editorial comment on 
management's efforts and urged full 
tenant compliance with them. 


Step No. 3 
After stations were prepared. the 
grounds manager made _ personal 


contacts on each tenant to make the 

following check-up: 

1—Whether or not they had cans 
of regulation size (15-gallon) 

2—Whether or not the cans had lids 

3—Whether or not one can was ade- 
quate for the family size 

1—Whether or not cans had apart- 
ment numbers stencilled on body 

and lid. 

If there were failure on any of 
these scores. the tenant was directed 
to the maintenance department for 
purchase of can and/or lid or for 
a stencilling job. The situation as 
found for each tenant was recorded 
on the grounds manager's worksheet 
and dates: for a check-up were set 
if necessary. Any one of five letters 
was sent tenants by the grounds 
manager following his first inspec- 






tion. whether or not he had talked 
with a member of the household per- 
letter 
presence of a non-regulation can; 
another, no garbage can or lid or 
a rusted-out can. If a tenant had 


sonally. One covered the 


not been at home. the letter sent 
that household described the station 
numbering plan and the necessity 
for having cans and lids numbered 
by the 
Where this numbering procedure had 


maintenance department. 
not been followed by the tenant. 
service orders were prepared by the 
gsiounds manager. 

Every Friday re-checks were made 
on the apartments found in the previ- 
ous week’s inspection to be in vio- 
lation of any of the regulations. In 
cases where the violation remained 
tenants” 
were turned into the project manager. 


uncorrected, such names 
with a description of the conditions 
found and uncorrected. A letter was 
then sent the tenant from the man- 
ager. forth the 
of immediate compliance and _ in- 
dicating the price of the garbage 
cans on sale at the maintenance de- 
partment. If, at the expiration of 
30 days. the tenant still had not pro- 
cured the equipment necessary to 
insure sanitary disposal of garbage 
and trash, an eviction notice was 
sent from the management office . 

but no such eviction yet has been 


setting necessity 


necessary. 
It can be seen that this system 
calls for close collaboration hetween 
maintenance, management. tenants. 
and grounds manager. The duties 
incumbent upon maintenance and 
management stack up like this: 
Maintenance Duties 
1—Selling cans to tenant 
2—Numbering and enlarging collec- 
tion stations 

s—Stencilling cans 

1—Picking up worn-out cans and 
notifying tenants that they will 
not be returned since they are 
not fit for use 

5—Cleaning up spillage after each 
garbage collection 

6—Picking up cans still in stations 
past deadline date 


7—Retaining cans for tenant claim 
and collecting fee 
Management Duties 
1—Collecting fees for garbage can 
or lid purchase 
2—Levying charges against all ten- 
ants in area where misuse of sta- 











tion has been found 
3—Directing letter to tenants who 
show no improvement after 
second inspection 
1—Taking action on continued non- 
compliance 
5—Explaining numbering station sys- 
tem to new tenants 
6—Explaining why all new tenants 
are required to buy standard can 
from maintenance department 
Making out service order for re- 
quired tenant purchase of cans, 
proper stencilling of numbers 


~“ 


During the first month of the 
campaign, the grounds manager, who 
works one-half day, five days per 
week, gave all his time to this cam- 
paign. He inspected 436 units and 
re-checked 108 where follow-up was 
needed. A total of 238 letters were 
sent out by the inspector and manage- 
ment: 62 advising tenants of the sta- 
tion numbering system; 108 on non- 
regulation cans, etc.; and 23 letters 
from management where follow-up 
inspection indicated non-compliance. 
The score board also shows that 45 
requisitions for stencilling of ten- 
ants’ cans were made; 65 cans were 
picked up by maintenance for re- 
maining in the catches after the ex- 
piration of the time limit. Also, 
during the month 126 cans and 10 
lids were sold by the maintenance 
department and one tenant was 
charged $5 and one $2.50 as penal- 
ties for placing raw garbage or 
trash in stations. both of which 
charges were paid. 

During the second month of our 
campaign, the grounds manager made 
numerous spot checks at garbage 
stations in those portions of the 
project where inspection had been 
completed the first month, while at 
the same time carrying on initial in- 
spection in the remainder of the 
project. 

Results during this two-month 
period were excellent. Within five 
weeks from the date the campaign 
started, it was not necessary to im- 
pose any overall fines on entire 
buildings for illegal disposition of 
garbage. Neighborhood interest was 
keen. It is our guess that many 
pairs of neighbors’ eyes watch from 
behind curtains to see how Mrs. 
Jones disposes of her garbage 
and this is good. There is nothing 
wrong with a competitive feeling if 
it promotes health and well-being. 

Still, we have our fingers crossed 
and wish Mr. Webster had never 
thought up the word “perennial.” 
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Tenant Selection Policies Recommended 


Seventeen local housing authorities 
in the southeastern region sent repre- 
sentatives to a March 10 meeting of 
the Committee on Central Tenant 
Selection of NAHO’s Southeastern 
Regional Council. The group came 
to unanimous agreement on the set 
of tenant selection policies printed 
On the following day, the 
same set of recommendations was 
adopted by the Executive and PHA- 
LHA Committees of the Council. 

1—That responsibility for select- 
ing tenants, determining income, and 
fixing rents rest with the executive 
director of a local authority; if, be- 
cause of the volume. it becomes neces- 
sary for the director to delegate any 
or all of the responsibility, such 
delegation should be made in such 
a way as to make the action on these 
matters completely objective. Under 
no circumstances should a_ project 
manager be delegated the responsi- 
bility for making the final determina- 
tion on the selection of the tenant or 
on determining the income and rent 
at the time of admission or at the 
time of reexamination. Among the 
reasons for this conclusion are: 

a—lIt is unfair to subject a project 
manager to the criticism or embar- 
rassment of having to pick his clients 
or to change the rent of his tenants 
up or down, as a result of reexamina- 
tion. 

b—Such practice: would put down 
or minimize the rumors that often 
crop up involving charges of “spe- 
cial favors,” privileges, etc., and that 
do so much harm to local public rela- 
tions and often even destroy the efh- 
ciency of the managerial operation. 

c—This practice would insure uni- 
formity in the application of the local 
authority's policies involving tenant 
selection and reexamination (espe- 
cially where there are several 
projects). 

d—Through this practice, the 
executive director would have a bet- 
ter opportunity to be familiar at all 
times with tenant selection and rents, 
a knowledge fundamental to carry- 
ing out the purposes of the program 
and of first importance to good local 
public relations. This recommenda- 
tion is not intended to, nor is it be- 
lieved to, in any way interfere with 
the project managei’s responsibility 
for the operation of his project or to 
minimize the importance of his per- 
sonal contact: with families before 
and after admission. 

2—That a clarification is necessary 
of the “eligibility for admission” re- 


below. 








quirements as they relate to eviction. 
It seems that there is not a true un- 
derstanding of the present legal re- 
quirements that provide that a family, 
in order to be eligible (except vet- 
erans), must be living under sub- 
standard housing conditions at the 
time of admission; that prospect of 
eviction from a standard house does 
not constitute eligibility; that pros- 
pective eviction from a substandard 
house constitutes eligibility. not be- 
cau-e it is an eviction but because the 
family is residing in a substandard 
house. 

3—That the subject of 
capital assets such as cash, bonds, 
etc.. and exclusive of clothing and 
furniture. is so involved and impor- 
tant that it should be the subject of 
a uniform policy and it is recom- 
mended that consideration be given 
to passing this thought along to the 
national PHA-LHA Relations Com- 


mittee for consideration and action. 


tenants’ 


1—That it is the unanimous view 
of this group that when a member 
of a resident family marries and the 
spouse continues to reside in the 
house, this newly created family 
should, under no circumstances, be 
given preferential treatment for an- 
other unit in this or other projects 
over those families under similar cir- 
cumstance on the waiting list. 

Before adjourning, the group voted 
to designate the tenant selection per- 
sonnel participating in the di-cussion 
as a committee to sit with PHA 
regional office staff members the fol- 
lowing day for the purpose of review- 
ing procedures and forms in the hope 
that improvements, simplification, 
and greater uniformity would result. 





ANY COMMENTS ON THESE 
RECOMMENDATIONS? 
The Journal would weleome 
a discussion of these principles 
of tenant selection. 











MAINTENANCE PRODUCTS— 
(Continued from page 110) 
clean all lines from 1-14 inches up to 
and including 10 inches. with a range 

of 150 feet. 

Price: $295 equipped for 4-inch 
lines and akove; $16.25 for’ extra 
equipment for lines below 4 inches. 
Write: Kollmann Manufacturing 
Company. Post Office Box 455, Erie, 
Pennsylvania. 
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POSTAL CARDS AND SHIPPING TAGS 
TAKE MESSAGES TO ERRING TENANTS 


To get action by project residents 
on mowing and cleaning their lawns, 
three Texas authorities have worked 
out successful methods of prodding 
“delinquents.” Two of these follow- 
up ideas involve sending out postal 
cards; the third consists of hanging 
a red shipping tag on a negligent 
tenant's doorknob. These three sys- 
tems are outlined briefly below. 

The Housing Authority of the City 
of Dallas has its war project man- 
agers regularly check the condition 
of project lawns and send the fol- 
lowing postal card message to those 
tenants whose lawns need attention: 

“Dear Resident: Most of the resi- 
dents of our community are very 
much interested in the appearance of 
their homes and yards. Your yard 
needs cleaning, the grass needs mow- 
ing and trimming. Please do your 
part to make this a better place to 
live by thoroughly cleaning your 
vard. Tools are furnished. no charge. 
by the maintenance department. If 
you will not be able to do this work, 
it will be done by the maintenance 
staff for a charge of $2.00. Please re- 
turn this card today.” 

To the above card is attached a re- 
turn postal card for the tenant’s use. 
Space is provided in which the tenant 
may indicate whether he will clean 
and mow his yard by a definite date 
or whether he wants the maintenance 
department to do the work for the 
specified charge. 

The Housing Authority of the City 
of Corpus Christi reports that the fol- 
lowing brief but direct postal card 
notice to remiss tenants is effective: 
“We know you've been busy, but 
please find time to mow your lawn!” 

The Housing Authority of the City 
of Galveston has developed a slightly 
different method. The proiect main- 
tenance superintendent checks the 
condition of the lawns. Where they 
are untidy and unkempt he marks a 
red shipping tag in the appropriate 
blank as noted below and leaves it 
on the doorknob. The tag reads: 
“Your lawn is badly in need of the 
following: [ Cutting and trimming 
grass and weeds. [] Cleaning up 

paper or objects around the yard. 
We will appreciate your attending to 
the above matter. If it is not done 
within two days. the management will 
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have it done and add the cost to your 
next rent bill.” 

The maintenance superintendent 
makes a note of the unit number and 
date of his notice and if the lawn 
is not taken care of in the allotted 
time. the maintenance department 
does the job. The fee charged for 
doing this job is higher than would 
normally be charged so that tenants 
will not depend upon the department 
for regular lawn care. 

These three ways of meeting the 
lawn care problem were reported in 
the October 1947 issue of Shop Talk, 
published by the Managers’ Shop 
Talk Committee of NAHO’s South- 
west Regional Council. 


STOVE CLEANER CUTS WORKING 
TIME IN HALF; SAVES KNUCKLES 





Cleaning the oil-burning space 
heaters typical of war and veterans 
temporary housing does not need to 
be a sooty, involved, time-consum- 
ing. and knuckle-skinning job. The 
gadget pictured above in the hands 
of its inventor painlessly cleans eight 
stoves a day for the Housing Author- 
ity of the City of Los Angeles. With- 
out this tool, only four stoves a day 
can be handled, the Authority re- 
ports. The device also cuts down 
wear and tear on workers’ clothing 
and avoids spreading soot far and 
wide over the workshop area. 

Especially designed for the fire- 
chambers of oil-burning heaters, the 
cleaner consists of a small drum to 
which two short (two-link) lengths 
of bicycle chain are attached. The 
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drum is mounted on a steel rod of 
cuficient length to reach the bottom 
of the fire chaml The rod is then 
inserted in an ectric hand-drill 
motor. When the drum and rod are 
lowered into the stove and the motor 
is turned on. the whirling chain-links 
knock off the carbonization that has 
accumulated on the walls of the fire 
chamber. The particles 
drop to the bottom of the chamber. 
whence they can be sucked up by a 
vacuum-cleaner hose. 


loosened 


This procedure eliminates the mov 
ing and taking-apart of stoves. They 
can be cleaned where they stand or 
moved to the maintenance 
whichever is the mor 


shop, 
‘convenient. but 
in neither case is it necessary to de- 
mount the fire-chamber. 

The employee-inventor of this de- 
vice is John Kashergen. Senior Main- 
tenance Mechanic at Imperial Courts. 
242-unit temporary project operated 
by the Los Angeles Authority. Mr. 
Kashergen has applied for a patent 
on his invention. 


“PIG TROUGHS” FOR PAINT BRUSHES 
SAVE CLEANING TIME 

Overnight storage of paint brushes 
in oil filled troughs made of four 
pieces of wood exactly like pig 

eliminates brush-cleaning 
Separate troughs should be 
provided for each paint color used 
with all brushes used for applying a 
particular color stored together. The 
brushes, laid in at an angle, do not 
become bent over and the oil acts 
overnight to clean them. 

This time-saver was developed by 
Fred Bevington, maintenance super- 
intendent for the Housing Authority 
of the County of Clackamas, Oregon. 
The idea was reported in the August 
1947 issue of Idea Xchange, monthly 
publication of the Exchange of In- 
formation Committee of NAHO’s 
Pacific Northwest Regional Council. 


troughs 
time. 





HOUSING MANAGER WANTED 
Milwaukee Housing Authority 
needs manager for 232-unit PHA- 
aided project. Must have either 
three years management experience 
or one year in management plus 
either two years in social work or 
master’s degree in social work. 
Salary $343 per month. Apply at 
once to City Service Commission, 
City Hall, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
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GUTHEIM— 
(Continued from page 101) 


sage of housing authority enabling 
legislation for the state. 

Mr. Gutheim’s first full-time hous- 
ing position was with the United 
States Housing Authority from 1938 
to 1940. He was Assistant Director of 
USHA’s Division of Research and In- 
formation during that period and for 
another two years was consultant in 
the Office of the Federal Works Ad- 
ministrator, after public housing had 
been placed in that agency. When 
the war housing drive began, Mr. 
Gutheim served the National Housing 
Agency as area representative for 
Virginia’s Hampton Roads “the 
biggest and busiest of the war hous- 
ing problem areas, where 50,000 
houses were built.” Mr. Gutheim then 
spent two years in the Army, in what 
he calls an “esoteric branch of mili- 
tary intelligence called ‘order of bat- 
tle.” in the European theatre.” and 
polished off his war service with a 
year as Assistant Chief of the French 
Mission for Reconstruction. 

Presently, Mr. Gutheim writes 
editorials, news stories, and feature 
articles dealing with housing, city 
planning, the housebuilding industry, 
architecture, and related fields for 
the New York Herald Tribune. His 
writing background includes work 
with the Magazine of Art from 1936 
to 1941 as an advisory editor and as 
the author of numerous articles. In 
1941 he edited a selection of the writ- 
ings of Frank Lloyd Wright, pub- 
lished under the title Frank Lloyd 
Wright On Architecture.* 


” 


“My Interest... 


“My interest in housing,” Mr. 
Gutheim writes, “has always been on 
the planning side. I regard housing 
and urban redevelopment as the prin- 
cipal action possibilities open to pres- 
ent day city planners. I have no 
use for the idea of modern cities as 
an ‘archipelago of housing projects’ 
and am not entirely happy about the 
income stratification we have thus far 
in public housing. It seems to me 
we have to look forward to better 
relations between local housing 
authorities and city planning com- 
missions and to types of public hous- 
ing action that will produce more 
balanced neighborhoods. We've also 
got to pay more attention to the 
livability aspects of both housing and 
planning. I think federal action can 


*Frank Lloyd Wright on Architecture; 
selected writings 1894-1940, edited by 
Frederick Gutheim. 1941. 275 pp. $6.00. 
Duell, Sloan, and Pearce, Inc., 270 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York. 
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help unite housing and planning 
efforts at the local level but admit 
that up to now it has tended to drive 
them apart. From where I sit, it is 
obvious that private housing ‘covers 
the landscape’ and uniquely is built 
at the periphery of town. Private 
housing is making the future and we 
should see to it that it is a better 
future than the one public housing is 
now trying to wipe up after.” 


TEW BILL— 

(Continued from page 93) 
annual contributions will run for 40 
years, rather than 60 years. This 
Title also contains certain financing 
provisions to implement the new for- 
mula of 100 per cent private capital 
financing of public housing by mak- 
ing local housing authority bonds 
more attractive to private investors. 

In addition to the provisions pro- 
hibiting discrimination against relief 
families and permitting state pro- 
grams to be converted to federal aid 

both of which provisions are 
described earlier — this Title also 
includes the following conditions: 
(1) before a locality can receive 
federal aid, it must submit an 
analysis of the local housing mar- 
ket, showing that there is a need for 
low-rent public housing and, also, 
that there is a gap of at least 20 per 
cent between the lowest rents at which 
decent private housing is available 
and the highest rental limits for ad- 
mission into the proposed public 
housing project; (2) the power of 
the Public Housing Administration 
to require eviction of over-income 
families is restored (in effect, this 
section repeals the corresponding sec- 
tion of the Housing and Rent Act of 
1948, which specifically prohibits 
such evictions if there are no alterna- 
tive accommodations or if undue 
hardship will result). 


Title VII—Farm Housing. Author- 
izes a four-year program involving 
a total of $268,500,000 in loans and 
subsidies by the Department of Agri- 
culture for construction or repair of 
rural housing. 

Title Vill—Housing for Veterans 
with Service-Connected Disabilities. 
Authorizes the Veterans Administra- 
tion to make grants covering one-half 
the cost, up to $10,000, for special 
dwellings for paraplegic veterans. 

Title IX—Administrative and Mis- 
cellaneous Provisions. Includes pro- 
visions for increasing annual salaries 
of the HHFA Administrator to 
$16,500 and of the PHA Commis- 


sioner, FHA 
members of the Home Loan Bank 
Board to $15.000. 


Commissioner. and 


VANCOUVER— 


(Continued from page 101) 


economic and social life to fit an en- 
tirely new pattern of existing and 
future growth and development.” 

The economic survey itself makes 
no attempt to seek the answers to the 
citys war-born problems. What it 
does is to collect all pertinent data 
in the following fields, to give the ex- 
perts the factual basis for their plans: 
(1) housing—characteristics of pres- 
ent supply, nature of tenure, degree 
of doubling up, prices and rents, need 
and demand; (2) family incomes 
including spending patterns; (3) 
population growth, inmigration, 
age and sex distribution; (4) labor 
force—occupations, industries, age 
and sex distribution, unemployment. 
The statistical appendix also carries 
a section on the methods of the sur- 
vey and the questionnaires used. 


HOUSING CO-OP— 


(Continued from page 104) 


Although the Amalgamated Union 
initiated the venture and backed it 
financially, “The House” is not 
limited to clothing workers — this 
group has never made up more than 
20 per cent of the population. Resi- 
dents come from many other occu- 
pations: iron workers, teachers, post- 
office electrical workers, 
ladies’ garment workers, as well as 
Amalgamated members. 

The words of one resident who 
grew up in “The House” and who is 
now raising her own family there 
express the general attitude of the 
cooperators: “For us working peo- 
ple it’s been wonderful. Our chil- 
dren grow up rosy cheeked, with 
freedom and space to play and with 
cultural advantages we by ourselves 
couldn’t afford to give them. They 
have dancing and art, and we have 
child psychology classes for the 
mothers. Our men discuss world af- 
fairs and hammer out their problems 
with their shop fellows. It’s fine for 
all of us.” 

Mr. Kazan, after 20 years of di- 
recting the enterprise, where the 
“simple cooperative, self-help, non- 
profit method” really works, feels 
that “nationally, cooperatives could 
be the major answer to our housing 
emergency.” 


workers, 
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GUY GREER’S REDEVELOPMENT ARTICLE HITS THE SPOT 
I have recently read the summary of Guy Greer’s ad- 
dress on the obstacles to planning . So much of it 
closely parallels experience in Canada that | should 
like permission to reproduce as much as space will allow 
in our own bulletin, Layout for Living. 
Community Planning Association of Canada 


We should like to mail to our member organizations and 
many of our individual members and committee per- 
sonnel Guy Greer’s article on urban redevelopment car- 
ried in the February issue of the JourNnaL. Would it be 
possible for you to supply us with 500 to 1000 reprints 
of the artiele? 

Citizens’ Council on City Planning, Philadel phia 


Do you have any reprints of Guy Greer’s article on urban 
redevelopment . . . We are very anxious to obtain about 
75 copies. 


San Francisco Planning and Housing Association 


ECONOMIC COMMISSION FOR EUROPE 
WORKING ON HOUSING 


I have just completed reading the very interesting 
article “Needed — International Co-operation in Hous- 
ing, Planning” in the December issue of the JoURNAL 
or Housinc. 

I note that no mention is made of the work of the Eco- 
nomic Commission for Europe in the field of housing. 
{ am inclosing a report by the “Panel on Housing 
Problems.” a subsidiary body of the Economic Commis- 
sion for Europe. This report summarizes the work of 
the Panel to date. You will note that three reports in 
the field of housing are now being prepared by the 
rapporteurs of the Panel for presentation at the next 
session of the Panel. These three reports are: 

(a) housing needs and expected programs for the years 
1948 to 1955 

(b) requirements for building materials 

(c) measures to economize scarce materials 

The statistical data contained in these reports were ob- 

tained from the replies to a questionnaire circulated to 

all the member governments. 

At the last session of the Panel, the secretariat was 
requested to prepare recommendations concerning ar- 
rangements for collection and dissemination of infor- 
mation useful to the promotion of better housing policies. 
In connection with this request the secretariat is now 
preparing a paper for submission to the next session of 
the Panel, recommending the establishment of a techni- 
cal information center. The next session of the Panel 
will be held in Geneva on May 13-15. 


Ernest Weissmann, Geneva, Switzerland 


DEVICES FOR STOPPING WATER TANK 
CORROSION DESCRIBED 

We are not using the Butler De-Scaler described in the 
January JouRNAL but are using a similar device: one 
developed during the war in the Case Institute in co- 
operation with the Cleveland Heater Company and the 
Dow Chemical Company. The Cleveland Heater Com- 
pany has been selling us Rex storage type hot water 
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heaters and, to prevent corrosion, has been installing 
their Elno Rod in them since September 1947. They tell 
us that this magnesium alloy rod will disappear at the 
end of about a ten-year period, during which period 
the inside of the steel tank will become plated with the 
softer metal. Elno Rods can be installed in any tank 
except those with center flues. During the time that the 
electrolysis set up by the Elno Rods is going on, the 
water is much less corrosive to the piping system. 

We have not tested the Rod as to destruction of tank 
and piping, since between 10 and 20 years would be 
required to do so. We are, however, thoroughly con- 
vinced of its value by our good experience with Rex 
heaters: we feel that they have investigated the Rods 
and that they know. 

The tests at Case Institute were accelerated by using 
very hot water and doubtless by others means. We are 
told that even glass lined tanks were tested after being 
hit in one spot to break the lining. After a few months 
of accelerated tests, they were cut open and the broken 
spots in the lining were found to be plated over and 
protected by the soft metal. 

The Butler De-Scaler. is being used’ by a meat pack- 
ing company in Buffalo with good success. They have 
it in two boilers, one of 100 HP, another of 200 HP 
that they are using at 200 per cent of rating for process 
steam. Each Butler replacement has lasted about five 
months. The boilers have accumulated no scale in the 
two years they have used the De-Scaler and the com- 
pany is, therefore, satisfied. Their problem and costs 
were quite different from ours. We return distilled 
water from radiators with only a small amount of 
makeup water, whereas the packing house makeup water 
is nearly 100 per cent from city mains. Our water treat- 
ment costs at Commodore Perry (772 unit, low-rent 
project) have been about $35 per year. 

We have lined our hot water storage tanks at other 
projects with a low soluble cement and therefore would 
not need electrolytic protection. 


Robert H. Tifft, Buffalo 


Our experience with the Butler De-Scaler started on 
November 20, 1947, when we placed several De-Scalers 
in operation at Passyunk Homes (1000-unit permanent 
war housing project). About a half a dozen were placed 
in operation within the following week and as of today 
we now have 46 installed and there will be installed 
up to 100 shortly. After a period of four months, we 
have not had any difficulty and, in fact, all rusty 
water conditions have cleared up. 

At Bartram Village (500-unit permanent war project) 
we placed seven De-Scalers on January 7, 1948 with the 
same satisfactory results. At Abbottsford Homes (700- 
unit war permanent project) we have had 12 in oper- 
ation for a period of about three months. At this 
project the maintenance superintendent has reported that 
in one of the boilers it was not cleaning up the con- 
dition of rust in the water. However, upon investigation 
we found that the De-Scaler had been placed in a 20- 
gallon tank serving a family of seven people. Under 
these conditions, there was never sufficient action for 
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the water affected by the Butler De-Scaler to properly 
remove the rust. 


All of our De-Scalers are placed in individual 20- and 
30-gallon hot water tanks and as far as we know, they 
are doing an effective job. However,.it is still too early 
to tell definitely that the De-Scaler will do all that is 
claimed for it. Still, we did think well enough of it 
after testing it out on the above three projects to order 
100 for Passyunk Homes, which are now being installed. 

Mr. Baublitz. of the PHA Region II office has expressed 
a great deal of interest in the De-Scaler and some time 
soon we hope to have him come to Philadelphia, at 
which time we shall open a tank that has had the 
De-Scaler in it for some time and another tank of the 
same age where the De-Scaler has not been placed. 

As far as the claims of the Company go, at this stage 
we can not refute them, as all that they have claimed 
has taken place. We will be able to tell better some 
months from now and after we open up several tanks. 

As you probably know, magnesium anodes are like- 
wise used in hot water tanks. The difference between 
the magnesium anodes and the Butler De-Scaler is that 
the Butler De-Scaler will remove rust that is already 
present in the tank and piping, whereas the magnesium 
anode will only prevent further corrosion. Therefore, it 
would be logical to assume that magnesium anodes, 
which in the long run are more economical, should be 
placed in new tanks, whereas the Butler De-Scaler should 
be placed in old tanks where it will remove the rust and 
prevent any corrosion. 

A subject like this is highly technical and controversial 
and naturally no matter how right you may be, it is 
going to arouse a great deal of discussion. It has al- 
ways been my theory when considering any product or 
equipment that looks good but has not been fully proven, 
to try it out in a small way and base any future action 
on the experience gained. Personally, I think that all 
new ideas that apparently have merit should be set 
forth in the JouRNAL oF Housinc, with the idea of bring- 
ing them before the maintenance audience. I question 
the wisdom of making an out-and-out recommendation 
without a complete experience record. 

The only suggestion that I would make relative to 
the recent article on the Butler De-Scaler is that perhaps 
you went a little too strong in your first paragraph. 
It might have been better to have merely stated that 
a certain amount of success had been experienced by 
a number of housing projects in the use of the De-Scaler 
and that, although sufficient time had not elapsed to 
definitely prove the case of the Butler De-Scaler, the 
results to date were encouraging and might warrant 
authorities that have this problem investigating further. 


Hamilton Vogdes, Philadel phia 


VERMIN CONTROL PROGRAMS REQUIRE “KNOW HOW” 

Keeping down the costs of all operations in public 
housing is vital; yet it is occasionally found that hous- 
ing authorities, for lack of professional advice, are 
spending for exterminating more than is required to 
achieve an effective program. No one objects to the 
spending of whatever money is requ:red to eliminate 
infestation but everyone should object to spending funds 
on ineffective exterminating programs. 

The management of multi-family housing has so many 
details to handle that all too frequently exterminating 
is contracted for with no check-up on the methods and 
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materials used or the results accomplished. During 
1947, the Public Housing Administration issued a re- 
lease devoted to vermin control as a part of its Mainte 
nance Bulletin 63. This release was designed to set up dis- 
infestation standards and to furnish instructions for at- 
taining these standards. 

The subject is of such a technical nature that the 
release of necessity had to be rather voluminous in order 
to spell out all the details for the prospective users. At 
the time of issuance, there was assigned to each PHA 
regional office by the United States Public Health Serv- 
ice a sanitary engineer consultant, whose function it was 
to assist in organizing such work. 

Hard pressed for funds, PHA has been forced to 
discontinue the USPHS engineering service and has 
retained only the engineer assigned to the central office. 
It will thus be necessary for local authorities to rely on 
state and local health departments and private con- 
sultants for assistance in solving disinfestation problems. 

As one of the former regional office engineers, I have 
a continuing interest in the insect control problem and 
have, therefore, volunteered to supply to the JouRNAL 
or Housinc from time to time articles covering new 
developments on this subject. 

The only change that [| recommend today in the in- 
formation released in Bulletin 63 on vermin control is 
the substitution of a 2 per cent Chlordane solution for 
5 per cent DDT solution in the treatment to eliminate 
cockroaches. Since the release was issued, experiments 
and practical operations revealed 2 per cent Chlordane 
solution as more effective than a 5 per cent DDT solu- 
tion against this pest. It is also effective against bed- 
bugs, silverfish, and ants. 

Even though the PHA release spells out the system 
for vermin control in great detail. nearly every locale is 
faced with its own peculiar problems. the answers to 
which must come from experience or ingenuity. I would 
suggest that anyone planning to set up a system should 
thoroughly study the Bulletin 63 vermin control re- 
lease in every detail. Further, a visit to study one of 
the organized programs, such as those of the Phila- 
delphia or Baltimore housing authorities, would be of 
great help to the person to be in direct charge of the 
program. Unless an authority has an employee well 
versed in this field of work, it would be advisable for 
that authority to employ a consultant and direct him 
to initiate the program, train employees, and furnish an 
occasional check on the operation and results of the 
program. 


Ralph J. VanDerwerker, Westfield, New Jersey 





BERLAN WINDOW SHADE 
COMPANY, INC. 


specializing in 
WINDOW SHADES FOR HOUSING PROJECTS 


Complete Range of Sizes and Colors to 
Meet Your Every Need. Samples and 
Prices on Request. 


1206 McDonald Avenue 
Brooklyn (30) New York Dept. H-1 


FULL LINE OF TOILET SEATS NOW AVAILABLE 
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LANDSCAPING— 
(Continued from page 110) 


unit where holes had been dug and 
called for shrubs or trees from the 
truck in accordance with the letter 
or number assigned to the unit. The 
designated trees and shrubs were 
then placed in the correct holes. 
All shrubs and trees were delivered 
and in their respective positions by 
5 o'clock that night. 

The tenants completed the plant- 
ing during that weekend, being left 
to carry out instructions without 
further supervision. They did a 
splendid job, except that there was 
a tendency to plant too deep. 

In the follow-up during the sum- 
mer it was necessary to constantly 
urge tenants to water these 
plantings. This need was occasioned 


new 


by two extended dry spells. Also 
some spraying was necessary. 
By September there were 60 


names on the waiting list for fall 
planting. The program was repeated 
with 99 tenants participating. From 
experience, several. improvements 
were made. At the instruction meet- 
ing, colored slides were used to il- 
lustrate differences in color and 
shape of tree and shrub varieties. 
Also, demonstration of proper plant- 


ing was given under floodlights. 
Evergreen trees and shrubs were 
added to the program, which re- 


quired special instruction and made 
necessary two different planting 
periods. Small tags with letters and 
numbers were attached to each plant 
to eliminate any possible error. 

In both the spring and _ fall 
periods, nearly 200 trees and over 
500 shrubs were planted. The loss 
due to improper planting has 
been negligible. Likewise there 
has been almost no damage loss. We 
think it has been a grand program 
and it is to be carried on again this 
spring. The architect, Mr. Myron 
U. Lamb, who is outstanding for his 
work in this area, said at the con- 
clusion of our fall planting: “No 
job I have ever done has given me 
more satisfaction than this work at 
Redbank Village. The enthusiasm 
and cooperation of the residents and 
management were most gratifying.” 





A list of the trees and 
shrubs used for the South 
Portland landscaping pro- 
gram is available on request 

to NAHO 
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FPS _- 


Agency 

Office of the Housing Expedi- 
ter, Region III 

Public 

tion, Region III, 


Housing Administra- 
Area C 
Illinois State Housing Board 
San Francisco, Housing Au- 
thority of the City and 
County of —California 
Hartford, Housing Authority 
of the City of —Connecticut 
Middletown, Housing Author- 
ity of the City of 
Connecticut 
New Canaan Housing Author 
ity, The—Connecticut 


New Haven, Housing Author 


ity of the City of—Con- 
necticut 
Willimantic, The Housing 


Authority of the ¢ ity of 
Connecticut 
Daytona Beach, The Housing 
Authority of the City of 
Florida 
Jacksonville, 
Authority of 


The Housing 

Florida 

Chicago Housing Authority 
Illinois 

Gary, The Housing Authority 
of the City of—Indiana 


Muncie, The Housing Author- 
ity of the City of—Indiana 


Boston Housing Authority 
Massachusetts 


Worcester Housing Authority 
—Massachusetts 

Beverly, Housing Authority of 
the City of —New Jersey 

Cheektowaga Housing Au- 
thority—New York 

County and Municipal 
Agencies—New York 


New York City Housing 
Authority—New York 

County and Municipal 
Agencies—New York 


Tonawanda Housing Author- 
ity, Town of—New York 
Tuckahoe Housing Authority 

New York 
Beaver, Housing Authority of 
the County of—Pennsy]l- 
vania 
Mercer County Housing 
Authority—Pennsylvania 
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Changes and Additions 


{cting Regional Rent {dn 
Queary 
Director: 


— oe ere 
3 & <5 3 ‘ 
oes et 


nocatl 





Charles H. 


inistrator 
Albert F. Muench 


l < Me Nic holas 


lurk Street, San Francisco, California 


Vanaging Director: Francis 


Address : 400 


Goodwin B. Beach, Chairman 


Harold Santangelo, Chairman 


Address: c/o Boardman, Stoddard & McCarthy, 
Bridgeport City Trust Company Building, Bridge- 


port 3, Connecticut. Phone: 6-0104. 
Executive Director: Arthur Johnson 
Luke C. Hevrin, Chairman 
Phone: 4513 
Phone: 4-0513, 4-0514 


Replace Commissioner Walter V. Schaefer with Com- 


Charles H. Kellstadt 


missioner 


Commissioners: Jack Lazerwitz, Chairman: Thomas 
Moon, Vice-Chairman; The Reverend Harry J. 
Stubbs: The Reverend Leon B. Davis; Michael 
J. Maris. 


Walter Claspell, Chairman; Thel- 
Banta; Dr. 


( ommitsstoner;rs: I. 
ma Gillespie, Vice-Chairman: John C. 
Robert Smith: Jack Ferris 

Commissioners: Cornelius P. Cronin, Chairman; John 
J. Coleman, Vice-Chairman: Joseph J. Benkert, 


John Carroll; Frederick J. Dakin 


Treasurer: 


Address: 470 Lake Avenue, North, Worcester, Mas- 
sachusetts 
Warren Painter, Chairman 


Executive Secretary: J. William Swetland 

Add: JOHNSON CITY HOUSING AUTHORITY 
(1947). Chairman: George B. Roberts, 429 Main 
Street, Johnson City, New York. Phone: 17-1776 

George B. Roberts, Chairman; 

Robert Eckleberger, Jr., Secretary; Carl L. Boyd; 

Harold Egan: John Lindley 


Commissioners: 


Replace Commissioner Mary K. Simkhovitch with 


Thomas J. Shanahan 
Add: ROME MUNICIPAL HOUSING AUTHORITY 
(1947). Chairman: Mrs. Alice M. Tully, P. O. 
Box 252, Rome, New York. Phone: 1643. 
Commissioners: Mrs. Alice M. Tully, Chairman; 
Mrs. L. T. Beeching, Treasurer; The Reverend 
Paul Gassmann; Edward Salob; Stuart Simpson 
Acting Executive Director: Margaret L. 


Commissioner 


Swanson 
Frank N. Mallen, Chairman 


E. L. Freehand, Chairman 


Roy C. 


Pearrell, Chairman 





Page Agency 

73 Montgomery County Housing 
Authority—Pennsylvania 

74 Scranton Housing Authority 
—Pennsylvania 

74 Ponce, Municipal Housing 
Authority of—Puerto Rico 

75 Providence, The Housing 
Authority of the City of 
—Rhode Island 

81 San Antonio, Housing Au- 
thority of the City of 
Texas 

90 National Committee on 
Housing, Inc. 

99 New York, Citizens’ Housing 
Council of, Inc. 

179 Cincinnati—LHA Laurel 
Homes and Addition 

179 Cincinnati—LHA Lincoln 
Court 

214 Seattle 
Homes 


LHA Sand Point 


Manager: 


Manager: 


Changes and Additions 


Richard F. Smale, Chairman 

Address: 1316 South Irving Avenue, Scranton, Penn- 
sylvania 

Acting Executive Director: Mrs. Inez G. deRoig 

Executive Director: Joseph H. Lyons 

Executive Director: L. A. Lelaurin; E. B. Powers, 
Chairman 

To become inactive on May 1, 1948 

New Name: CITIZENS’ HOUSING AND PLAN.- 

NING COUNCIL OF NEW YORK 


Manager: Mrs. Verna Greene 


Mrs. Verna Greene 


Mrs. Alice C. Bailey 


ASSOCIATION NEWS— (Continued from page 108) 


munities, and minority groups. Hous- 
ing for minority groups was also the 
subject of one of the two luncheon 
meetings, the second luncheon deal- 
ing with relation of rent control to 
public housing. 

This month also saw publication 
of the first issue of the Regional 
Council Newsletter, to be published 
bi-monthly by the Council’s public 
relations committee. Milton Shufro 
of the Chicago Housing Authority is 
chairman of the committee and Fred- 
erick T. Aschman of the Cook Coun- 
ty Housing Authority, also in Chi- 
cago. is editor of the Newsletter. 
SOUTHWEST REGIONAL COUNCIL 

April 19 and 20 were also the 
dates of ihe Southwest Regional 
Council’s spring conference at the 
Baker Hotel in Mineral Wells, Texas. 
Here again the emphasis was on com- 
mittee workshops, rather than on 
general sessions. Among the com- 
mittees participating in the program 
were management, maintenance, fis- 
cal, public relations, veterans hous- 
ing. family income, administrative 
policies, relationship of housing and 
public services, personnel, and PHA- 
LHA relations. 

Conference chairman was R. A. 
Bremer of PHA’s Region V office in 
Fort Worth. 

POTOMAC CHAPTER 

Leon H. Keyserling, Vice-Chair- 
man of the Council of Economic Ad- 
visers, addressed the March 31 
luncheon meeting of the Potomac 
Chapter. Excerpts from Mr. Keyser- 
ling’s statement, “New Perspectives 
on Housing,” are reprinted on page 
98. 

Among the guests at the meeting 
were PHA Commissioner John Tay- 


lor Egan: Nathaniel Keith. HHFA: 
Lee F. Johnson, National Public 
Housing Conference; John Ihlder, 
National Capital Housing Authority ; 
Major General U. S. Grant III, 
National Park and Planning Com- 
mission; Mrs. William R. Wells, 
Citizens Council for Community 
Planning; Waldron Faulkner, Wash- 
ington Housing Association; and 


Howard Leland Smith, FHA. 


HOUSTON CHAPTER 

How a housing manager should 
not behave was the subject of four 
skits presented before the March 
meeting of the Houston Chapter. 
Each skit portrayed a housing man- 
ager faced with a difficult but not un- 
common problem in human relation- 
ships—and in each case his inept or 
callous handling of the situation 
made matters worse than they were 
before. Prizes were given to the 
Chapter members who observed the 
greatest number of errors dramatized 
in each skit. 

The first skit involved a manager 
who was so engrossed in collecting 
damages for a broken window, that 
he ignored serious health conditions 
in the family involved. Another 
showed up a manager who was com- 
pletely ignorant of the functions and 
methods of the Family Service Bu- 
reau. The third had to do with an 
excess-income family. Instead of ex- 
plaining why eviction was in order, 
the manager in this case simply told 
the tenant that he was carrying out 
orders from the central office. In 
the fourth skit, the manager refused 
to keep the office open a half-hour 
later in order to accommodate a 
prospective tenant who couldn't get 
away from work at any other time. 











HHFA — PHA STAFF CHANGES 


B. T. Fitzpatrick has been appointed 
Assistant Administrator of the Hous 
ing and Home Finance Agency in 
charge of the Division of General Pro 
gram —the post held by William K. 
Divers prior to his appointment as 
Chairman of the Home Loan Bank 
Board last December. Mr. Fitzpatrick 
will continue to serve as the HHFA 
General Counsel, a position he has 
held both with HHFA and its prede 
cessor the National Housing Agency 
since January 1947. His connection 
with the NHA legal staff began in 
1942, prior to which he had _ been 
with the United States Housing Au 
thority and the Public Works Ad 
ministration for nine years 


Adolph H. Zwerner, HHFA’s As- 
sociate General Counsel, succeeds to 
the directorship of the HHFA Di 
vision of Law, a position previously 
held by Mr. Fitzpatrick 

Joseph H. Orendorff has been made 
responsible for the Lanham Act func 
tions of HHFA. These functions con 
sist of policy-setting and supervision 
of the management and disposition of 
federally owned war housing and the 
completion of veterans temporary re 
use housing under Title V_ of the 
Lanham Act Actual operations under 
these programs, of course, are handled 
by the Public Housing Administration 

Philic M. Glick resigned as General 
Counsel of PHA late in March to 
accept a similar position with the 
Institute of Inter-American Affairs in 
the State Department. Bernard L 
Grove has been named Acting General 
Counsel at PHA. 

William P. Seaver became the Re- 
gional Director of PHA’s Region II 
office as of April 1, succeeding 
Charles B. Lawrence, Jr. Mr: Seaver 
was formerly the PHA Assistant 
Commissioner for Development and 
Reutilization and more recently Special 
Assistant to the Commissioner for 
Veterans Re-Use Housing. Mr. Law- 
rence is now serving PHA in the 
capacity of a consultant. 

George O’B. Bailey has been named 
Director of the Program Planning 
Division of PHA’s central office, suc- 
ceeding Abner Silverman in that po 
sition. In addition, pending appoint- 
ment of an Assistant Commissioner 
for Program Operations, Mr. Bailey 
will act in that capacity also. 

J. B. Corridon succeeds Mr. Bailey 
as Director of the Plants and Struc- 
tures Division of PHA. 

Morrill Tozier has been named 
Executive Assistant to the Commis- 


sioner of PHA. 
ROBERT B. MITCHELL 


has accepted a Columbia University 
appointment as research professor in 
the Institute of Urban Land Use and 
Housing Studies —an Institute estab- 
lished in February with a $100,000 
grant from the Rockfeller Foundation 
(see March JournaL, page 64). To 
take the appointment, Mr. Mitchell 
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resigned as Executive Director of 
the Philadelphia City Planning Com- 
mission, a position he had held for 
five years. Raymond F. Leonard has 
succeeded him at the Planning Com- 
mission as Acting Executive Director. 


HAROLD ROBINSON 

has been appointed Director of the 
Massachusetts State Board of Hous- 
ing. He has resigned from his recent- 
ly accepted position with the Citizens 
Housing and Planning Council of New 
York to head up the state agency, 
which has just been made responsible 
for a new $200 million program of low- 
rental housing for veterans. 


PHILIP DARLING 

has joined the staff of the Housing 
Authority of Baltimore City as Di- 
rector of Research and Planning. Mr. 
Darling will direct a $30,000 research 
program made possible when the city 
this year refunded that amount of 
money to the Authority from its pay- 
ments in lieu of taxes. 

Mr. Darling was formerly with the 
Region | office of the Federal Public 
Housing Authority in Boston, in the 
Development and _ Reutilization Di- 
vision. He also served as Housing 
Specialist in the Office of the Adminis- 
trator, National Housing Agency, 
where he conducted a survey of New 
England war production centers to 
determine the need for public and 
private war housing During 1938- 
1941 he was a project planner for 
the United States Housing Authority. 
During the war, he served for four 
years with the Army. 


ERI HULBERT 

who was for seven years Chief Project 
Services Adviser in the Region III 
FPHA office in Chicago (except for 
a year when he was on leave of 
absence as UNRRA Chief Regional 
Representative, Kwangsi Province, 
China) is doing a temporary job as 
special consultant on relocation for 
the Chicago Housing Authority, help- 
ing CHA clear the site for its first 
postwar project of 800 dwelling units. 
Mr. Hulbert is also teaching a course 
in housing at Roosevelt College. 


STANLEY A. FURMAN 

has been named Regional Counsel in 
PHA’'s Region I office in San Fran- 
cisco. He succeeds John Fitzgerald 
in the position, Mr. Fitzgerald having 
resigned to enter private legal practice 
in Whittier, California. Mr. Furman 
was Regional Counsel in the former 
Region VII office of the Federal Pub- 
lic Housing Authority from 1942 to 
1947, when, under the reorganization 
of the agency, he became an Area 
Supervisor in the Region I office. 
JOSEPH M. WARD 

died suddenly during March at his 
home in Boston. He had been the 
manager of various projects for the 
3oston Housing Authority for nine 
years, having been in charge of an 
873-unit war housing development at 
the time of his death. 

Before going into public housing, 
Mr. Ward had been a member of the 
Massachusetts legislature. He was a 
veteran of World War I and an active 
member of the American Legion. He 
had been a long-time member of 
NAHO and a frequent participant in 
its regional council conferences. 


April, 1948 














‘“‘Why not remodel it? All you'll need is venetian blinds.”’ 








The above cartoon comes from THE LAST LATH, a collection of cartoons by 
Alan Dunn that have appeared regularly in the ARCHITECTURAL RECORD over 
the past ten years. Mr. Dunn’s sharp wit pokes fun at both ‘“‘regionalism’’ and 
modern architecture. He takes particular delight in exaggerating what are considered 
to be the trappings of the modern house—picture windows, plastics, all-purpose 
rooms—as well as the jargon of the modern architect, including such terms as 
“lines of flow,’’ “module,” ‘fenestration,’ ‘controlled environment,”’ etc. (1947. 
$2.50. F. W. Dodge Corporation, 119 West 40th Street, New York City 18.) 


COST REDUCTIONS— (Continued from page 106) 


therefore, should require more safe- 
guards. Fundamentally, the enclo- 
sure walls of the fireproof building 
are there to provide adequate insu- 
lation and protection against the ele- 
ments. Yet in New York City and 
many other cities exterior walls of 
the fireproof building must have a 
higher fire-resistive rating than those 
of the non-fireproof building. How 
can improvements in wall construc- 
tion develop with inconsistencies and 
penalties like these? 


1948 Construction Costs 


Prior to the war, we were building 
fireproof buildings for less than 40 
cents per cubic foot. It had been a 
hard fight to accomplish that low cost 
and the writer Iras tried to show how 
we went at it. Economists show by 
charts and cost indices that current 


costs are maybe 50 to 60 per cent 
higher than those of 1940. Their 
analyses, however, do not reflect a 
true picture. A cost index as usually 
prepared is based on posted material 
prices (which may or may not be 
realistic considering shortages and 
delays in deliveries) and on current 
wage scales (which do not reflect 
productive effort on the job as af- 
fected by shortages of labor or mate- 
rials). The acid test of costs is in 
bidding and building. With nearly 
$65 million of construction contracts 
bid during 1946 alone, an economist 
is not needed to determine current 
costs. Costs are already more than 
twice what they were in 1940. This 
in fact—not theory. With costs like 
these, the need for economy is even 
more pressing. 
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Nhe eu. Improved, Nou-Toxe, Odarles, 
LIQUID SPRAY 25 beg 


HRFAA | 
OB SB KB 


FOR PEST CONTROL 
ARFAX 


0 SB KB 


These spray insecticides are safe for use in housing 


projects. Non-toxic to humans or pets. 
0B $B KB 


The active ingredients of these sprays are Pyrenone* and 
Pyrethrins, a powerful combination noted for extreme 
effectiveness in both mild and heavy infestations against 


cold-blooded insects. oanrax 
0B SB KB 


To provide effective pest control with ARFAX sprays, 
merely dilute as directed, and use in a hand or power 


spray gun. opr ay 
0 SB KB 


Since ARFAX QB, SB & KB are available in concentrated 
form, their use in housing projects saves money. 


9.02 een (@)\ EO) 616 


MORE EFFECTIVE FOR 
HOUSING PROJECTS 


ARFAX QB SPRAY—A quick-breaking, water emulsifiable 
concentrate containing Pyrenone* and Pyrethrins. Recom- 
mended for setting up quick residual. 


ARFAX SB SPRAY — The same as ARFAX QB except that 
its emulsifier is slow-breaking and moderately stable. Agita- 
tion is not necessary to keep the use dilution in emulsion. 


ARFAX KB SPRAY —This concentrate, also containing 
Pyrenone*, is for diluiion with kerosene, deodorized or 
ordinary. It is recommended for the control of household 
pests within buildings. 


For better, convenient, economical and effective pest control, 
standardize on either ARFAX QB, SB or KB. Use the con- 
venient order form below to mail your trial order today. 


NET 30 Days—F.O.B. Destination 


eee ee ee eee aS es ee ee 


FAIRFIELD LABORATORIES, Inc., Plainfield, N. J. ah. % 


Please ship..... 
Please ship... .. 
Please ship... .. 


.gallons of ARFAX QB Concentrate. ~ ; ar ae ss 
.gallons of ARFAX SB Concentrate. : - | 
.gallons of ARFAX KB Concentrate. 


Complete satisfaction guaranteed, or purchase price “T Gollon $10.00 per gal. 1 Gallon $10.50 per i 


refunded. 


(0 Send bill. 
YOUR NAME 





ARFAX UB SB KB 


(1) Confirmation will follow. 


5 Gallons 9.75 per gal. a a vitae) 
30 Gallons 9.85 per gal. po one 


INSECT KILLERS 
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